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HERE ARE PROVEN 

PLANNING AND PROMOTIONAL HELPS 
TO MAKE YOUR JOB EASY 

AND EFFECTIVE 


1956 poster “We want a Vacation Church School.” 
Bright poster featuring the same happy faces that 
appear on this ad. Color and design compel attention 
from children as well as their parents. Only 10c each. 
1956 Vacation Church School postcard—matches poster 
in color and design for added promotional impact. 
Save with low price of only $1.25 a hundred. 


Order from your denominational bookstore or from 


The Office of Publication and Distribution 
National Council of Churches 


120 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


plan 
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NOW 
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“The Bible into the Lives of Children through the 
Vacation Church School. Here is a timely tool te 
help with the training of VCS teachers. Reprinted 
from International Journal of Religious Education, 
it suggests specific use of that Bible issue for coach, 
ing conferences, institutes and local training pre 
grams. 2c each, $1.50 a hundred. 


“Vacation Church School Briefs’—11 folders, eae 
dealing with an important phase of Vacation Church 
School planning. 20c a set; 10 or more sets 17¢ each. 
“A Vacation Church School Can Reach Children|) 
and Youth”’—4-page leaflet interpreting cycle planj) 
of VCS study for 1956-1962. With 4-page insert|}: 
listing further resources for children . . . $3.50 aly 
hundred. 


Other helps you will find useful. 
“The How of Vacation Church School” — basic 


manual on organization, and program—50c each. ’ 


“Let’s Use the Summer for Boys and Girls’—How a 
community can make summer count—7c. 


“Vacation Church School Planning Chart”—Handy E 
checklist for VCS leaders. 25¢ a doz. 3c each. 
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EDITORIALS 


FROM JANUARY 1 to 8 thousands of communities 
will be observing Universal Week of Prayer, which is 
sponsored by the Joint Department of Evangelism of the 
National Council of Churches. The emphasis for 1956 
is “A Pilgrimage in Prayer.” 

Universal Week of Prayer has been observed in Pro- 
testantism for over a hundred years and has been an in- 
ter-church observance for over thirty years, sponsored by 
the Federal Council of Churches then the National Coun- 
cil. This is becoming an increasingly significant observ- 
ance with effect beyond measure on the church. 

These thirty years have also seen a marked increase 
in the emphasis on worship and training for worship in 
church schools. “Opening exercises” and “closing ex- 
ercises” have given way in many churches to well planned 
and graded worship. The Journal has had a share in 
bringing about this development through articles on 
worship for both church school and home, and through 
its departmental worship resources. 

This is all to the good, but while this progress has 


Question 


WHAT Should Our Schools Accomplish?” This was 
the first of six questions to which delegates to the White 
House Conference on Education addressed themselves. 
Said their report, in part: 

“The people of the United States have inherited a 
commitment, and have the responsibility to provide for 
all a full opportunity for a free public education regard- 
less of physical, intellectual, social, or emotional differ- 
ences, or of race, creed, or religion. .. . 

“In groups where the private schools were discussed, 
there was a consensus for the right of the private school 
to exist, and of the right of parents to choose, and of 
children to attend—this is an accepted part of the 
American tradition of education. 

“Tt is the consensus of these groups that the schools 
should continue to develop: 

1. The fundamental skills of communication—read- 
ing, writing, spelling as well as other elements of effec- 
tive oral and written expression; the arithmetical and 
mathematical skills, including problem solving. . . 

2. Appreciation for our democratic heritage. 

3. Civic rights and responsibilities and knowledge of 
American institutions. 

4. Respect and appreciation for human values and 
for the beliefs of others. 

5. Ability to think and evaluate constructively and 
creatively. 

6. Effective work habits and self-discipline. 


7. Social competency as a contributing member of a 


family and community. 
8. Ethical behavior based on a sense of moral and 
spiritual values. 
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A Special Issue on Education in Prayer 


been made one area in Christian education has been 
neglected—education in prayer. The more alert teachers 
and parents have done well at it, especially in helping 
children learn to pray; but a large proportion of teach- 
ers and parents have been afraid of their responsibility 
for education in prayer. Even those who have helped 
children to get started right have often failed to help 
them keep on growing in the prayer experience. 

Vital communion with God is basic to the Christian 
life, and helping children, youth, and adults grow in 
prayer is one of the most important Christian education 
responsibilities of teachers and parents. 

The Editorial Board of the Journal has felt that it 
is time to lift up this matter for major attention. Ac- 
cordingly, the February, 1956, issue of the Journal is 
to be a special number on “Grow as You Pray, Pray as 
You Grow.” It is hoped that this special issue will 
increase awareness of the urgency of helping people 
achieve maturity in prayer, and also give concrete help 
in the education of all ages is prayer. 


Virgil E. Foster 


One at the White House Conference 


9. Intellectual curiosity and eagerness for life-long 
learning. 

10. Esthetic appreciation and self-expression in the 
arts. 

11. Physical and mental health. 

12. Wise use of time, including constructive leisure 
pursuits. 

13. Understanding of the physical world and man’s 
relation to it as represented through basic knowledge of 
the sciences. 

14. An awareness of our relationship with the world 
community. 

“To achieve these things for every child the schools 
must have an effective program of guidance and coun- 
selling in preparation for the world of work. 

“All children should be free to seek the truth wher- 
ever it can be found. 

“The school should accept responsibility in deter- 
mining its place in working in cooperation with appro- 
priate community institutions and agencies toward en- 
riching the lives of its students. It must help them apply 
ethical values which will guide their moral judgments 
and their conduct, and to develop the recognition that 
these values stem from, among other sources, their 
spiritual and religious convictions. On this latter point, 
more time is necessary for the development of a com- 
mon viewpoint... ” 

These goals for public schools have religious impli- 
cations. Your study of them will demonstrate anew why 
public schools themselves are an expression of religious 
ideals. 


Rolfe Lanier Hunt 
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ID you ever have an idea sneak up on you, take 

you by surprise and stick around in spite of your 
very cool reception? 

It happened to me the other day. Right in the mid- 
dle of some good sound theological reading this very 
unwelcome idea insinuated itself between my attention 
and the printed page. I wasn’t even thinking about 
church school teachers at the time. Suddenly I couldn’t 
think of anything else but the disreputable idea that: 
given a choice, most church schools would pick Pharisees 
for teachers. 

Now who wants an idea like that hanging around? 
I decided to exorcise the witchy thing by tracing the 
idea to its lair and invoking some good sound Christian 
education principles. This I did in three steps. I offer 
them to you only because I know how tricky an idea 
can be; driven from one abode, it may take up residence 
elsewhere. It might even come home to you that 
Pharisees are often first choice for teachers. 

Step One. Consider what the word Pharisee means 
in 99.9 per cent of church school classes. It means The 
Opposition. It means They Who Were Not Nice to 
Jesus. It means Religious Snob. It means Vested Inter- 
est. It means Inner Council. It means Compromise. It 
means Conspiracy. 

Step Two. Consider the word Pharisee in the social 
setting of Jesus’ own day. It meant moral zeal. It meant 
piety. It meant tradition and established ways. It meant 
security, respectability, national loyalty and cultural 
purity. It meant a way of life, and those who were 
ready to see that that way of life was not destroyed by 
pagan pressures from the outside, or subverted by dis- 
ruptive movements on the inside. As one of our most 
outstanding theologians puts it, “The Pharisees—and 
this we should not forget—were the guardians of the 
law of God in their time.” 

Step Three. Consider the “ideal” church school 
teacher, the stereotyped image that comes to mind when 
we go out looking for recruits. Chances are we’ll think 
of someone in the Puritan tradition, someone at least 
somewhat separated from the impurities of this world. 
We’d want to have our children under the influence of 
one who had a good healthy respect for the decencies 
of our society, and for our denominational traditions. 


The Rev. Mr. White is Editor of Sunday School Publications, the 
United Church of Canada, Toronto, Ontario. 
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Pharisees Preferred? 


by Peter Gordon White 


We’d want a loyal church member, preferably a tither. 
For our youngsters we’d want the kind of person whom 
they could look up to as a righteous man. 

Now there it is. One, Two, Three and the idea is 
tracked down. Our idealization of the church school 
teacher is a guardian of the law of God, the kind of 
person who would welcome Jesus at his table, the kind 
of person who would be morally sensitive enough to 
resent a prostitute in the dining room just as Simon the 
Pharisee did when Jesus dined with him. Read it for 
yourself in Luke 7. 

It won’t do. It just isn’t good enough. The Pharisaic 
approach to religion is a sort of elaborate laundry list 
of clean and unclean, pure and impure, loyal and dis- 
loyal. To all of which Jesus’ attitude seems to be that 
these matters are not so much wrong as simply beside 
the point. 

For the Christian, life is not a series of judgments, 
a long perplexing itemized list of circumstances, each 
requiring separate decisions about which is right, which 
wrong, which clean, which unclean. The Christian is 
the incarnation of forgiving love because he has known 
a rebirth by the grace of God’s forgiving love. 

Confronted with human need, the Christian does 
not ask: does this person conform to my moral stand- 
ards; does this hungry child speak my language, live 
within my ideologies; do these flood victims belong to 
my denomination; does this new neighbor have clothes, 
car, house reflecting my income level; would this young- 
ster “adjust” to my class easily. No, the Christian moves 
forward in love—constantly and without fail—because 
God is love. 

“Why do children turn from their righteous parents 
. . . why do people turn away from righteous neighbor- 
hoods?” asks theologian Paul Tillich.t “Why do many 
turn from righteous Christianity and from the Jesus it 
paints and the God it proclaims? . . . It is because they 
seek a love which is rooted in forgiveness, and this the 
righteous ones cannot give ... Jesus gave it to the 
woman who was utterly unacceptable. The Church 
would be more the Church if it did the same, if it 
joined Jesus and not Simon in its encounter with those 
who are rightly judged unacceptable. Each of us who 
strives for righteousness would be more Christian if 
more were forgiven him, if he loved more and if he 
could better resist the temptation to present himself as 
acceptable to God by his own righteousness.” 

I think I sense another new idea coming, a prayer- 
idea for early Sunday morning: about forgiveness, and 
the love of God, and the winsomeness of Jesus Christ. 


7Quotation from THE NEW BEING, by Paul Tillich, Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons, New York, 1955, pp. 13, 14. Used by permission. 


a toes just returned to the nursery 
class from a week’s absence, is 
eager to paint. The easels are ready 
with large sheets of unprinted news- 
paper and coldwater paints—each 
color with its own long-handled 
brush. Tom paints a mass of yellow. 
“This is N’agra Falls!” he exclaims 
delightedly. “See all that water! We 
went to N’agra Falls.” 

Karen is crying because Sue is 
pushing the doll buggy and Karen 
wants it. She cannot wait for her 
own turn “later,” and bawls with 
anger. A teacher suggests, “You 
might paint the way you feel about 
it.” Karen gets an apron, chooses a 
brush and savagely dabs at the paper, 
releasing her anger and hurt in 
messy splotches. Eventually she re- 
laxes and smiles. 

Sally crayons at a table on a large 
paper, talking to a teacher as she 
draws, “This big dog is scarin’ you!” 
Pete sits on the floor, intently scrib- 
bling with a thick black crayon on 
white paper. Bob and Joe pound and 
break plasticine; Toby is “plantin’ a 
garden” as he punches holes in wet 
clay. Several others are having a 
messy, happy time with finger paints. 

All this activity with art materials 
is an everyday part of the children’s 
spontaneous play. It is not “art” in 
the usual sense. Its purpose is not to 
develop talent nor to produce an 
“artistic” product, but to foster per- 
sonality. For children it is a natural 
means of expressing thoughts and 
feelings still difficult to verbalize, a 


Mrs. Eduard Nicolaysen is a preschool 
teacher during the school week. On Sunday 
she is supervisor and head teacher of the 
four-year-old group at the First Community 
Church in Columbus, Ohio. 
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way of discovering one’s self and the 
world. The preschool child is pri- 
marily concerned with himself, with 
his efforts to answer the questions: 
Who am I? Where am I? What am 
I doing here? Play and creative ac- 
tivity help give answers. Children ex- 
plore, experiment, experience, imitate, 
integrate, assimilate; express thoughts, 
feelings, and reactions to their life 
experiences. 

The child’s marvelous but little un- 
derstood drive to creative activity 
causes him to strive toward self-ex- 
pression and self-adjustment. Tom 
relived his happy experiences while 
painting; Karen’s painting permitted 
her to express disturbed feelings and 
regain emotional balance. Children 
express what is important to them at 
the moment; the finished product is 
of secondary importance. Rather 
than emphasize the child’s artistic 
productions, we may more wisely 
show him our understanding of his 
feelings while making his drawings, 
and appreciate his generosity when 
he makes gifts of them. 


Don’t impose adult standards 

Children create with joy and con- 
fidence, unless interfered with by 
adults. Adults need to know what 
to expect of children’s art in order 
to understand and stimulate children 
in their creative activities rather than 
discourage and block their progress. 
The imposition of adult art stand- 
ards, criticisms and interference not 
only destroys the child’s confidence 
in his creative ability but may block 
his entire development. 

The child’s mind is different from 
the adult’s and he expresses himself 
differently. The average adult’s art 
represents objects, emphasizes zmpres- 
sion; the child’s art is an expression 
of his conception of things together 
with his personal relationship to 
them. Children’s art does not follow 
adult rules but has a logic of its 
own. Their thoughts and feelings 
may be expressed in symbols rather 
than recognizable pictures. (Werner 
Wolff: The Personality of the Pre- 


by Mary Nicolaysen 


school Child, p. 260.) Children are 
only confused by such remarks as 
“What is that supposed to be?” “You 
forgot to put in... . ” “That doesn’t 
look like . . .” There should be no 
negative criticism, no comparisons, 
no showing how, no additions or cor- 
rections by the adult. “All modes of 
expression but the child’s own are 
foreign to him.” (Lowenfeld: Crea- 
tive and Mental Growth.) 

Often teachers and parents, eager 
that children “make something” ex- 
pect accomplishments far beyond 
their abilities. Craft techniques are 
often mistaken for the child’s own art 
expression. This writer considers un- 
suitable any “art” work: which the 
child cannot accomplish by himself. 
There should be no models or pat- 
terns to copy, no pictures or cut-outs 
to color. Finishing another person’s 
work is hardly creative activity! 
Adult patterns and coloring books 
show disrespect for the child’s own 
creativity. When adult standards are 
thus imposed the child loses confi- 
dence in his own art expression. He 
accepts adult standards and becomes 
dependent upon them. Self-confi- 
dence, self-expression and the child’s 
own spontaneous creativeness are 
valuable for growth. 7 

In the nursery school Tom stayed 
close to a teacher. With other chil- 
dren he appeared shy and anxious. 
Sometimes he would watch the gold- 
fish or remain apart playing phono- — 
graph records. He showed slight in- 
terest in play or art materials; on 
the outdoor apparatus was hesitant 
and fearful. When given paper and 
crayons Tom was apathetic. “I can’t 
draw,” he told the teacher. When 
asked, he said that he would like to 
draw a little boy, “But I can’t draw 
a boy; it’s too hard.” 

When a child has such a lack of 
confidence, rather than urge him to 
draw, the teacher leads him to think 
about his experiences. “What is the 
boy doing?” Slowly Tom_ replied, 


“Running on the grass.” She asked, — 


“Do you like to run on the grass?” 
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Slowly Tom replied, “I go barefoot.” 
She suggested, “Your crayon could 
show me where you run.” Tom gin- 
gerly made a small mark. “Did you 
run far?” He replied by making a 
longer line. “I ran away one day,” 
he began, and then picking up dif- 
ferent colored crayons: “An’ then I 
ran down a red road, an’ then a 
blue road, and then . . .” drawing 
all over his paper. “It’s wet grass!” 
his eyes shone. When the teacher 
asked what made it wet, Tom’s cra- 
yon tapped out raindrops. “It’s rain- 
ing like this an’ this an’ this!” 
Tom had forgotten that he could 
not draw. Through the weeks as 
Tom’s new-found confidence in him- 
self increased, his whole personality 


changed. He began to conquer his 


fears, to express himself freely, to 
play spontaneously, to enjoy other 
children. His parents were helpful 
and cooperative; they rejoiced with 
the teacher in Tom’s development. 


Children grow in artistic ability 
There is a basic psychological con- 


the N ursery Program 


nection between emotional experi- 
ence, mental level and creative ac- 
tivity. As in other aspects of chil- 
dren’s growth, a definite pattern of 
progress is observed in their art ex- 
pression. (Lowenfeld: Your Child 
and His Art.) When a child is about 
two he begins to enjoy making ran- 
dom marks, a disorderly scribbling 
without eye-hand control. About six 
months later he gains control and 
can direct his scribbles. The feeling 
of mastery accompanying his develop- 
ing powers of coordination gives him 
a heightened sense of self. 

Between three and four he may 
“name” his scribbling, telling small 
“stories” as he draws. This change 
from purely muscular movement to 
imaginative thinking is a decisive step 
in his growth. It will be observed in 
his use of various art media. He 
needs encouragement and _ under- 
standing and will profit by being 
stimulated in his thinking about his 
experiences; for his art expression de- 
pends more upon the richness of his 
mental life than the skill of his hand. 

Between four and five his art may 
begin to be representative; but spa- 
tial relations and proportions will ac- 
cord with his feelings rather than 
with external reality. His art products 


Clark and Clark 


Clay is useful for pounding and mashing. It also makes satisfactory biscuits, 
potatoes and other food for the toy stove. 
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Paul Leland 


and his stories about them reveal 
much about him to those who wish 
to learn. (See Alschuler and Hatt- 
wick: Painting and Personality.) 

How can we give children freedom 
in their art experiences? Let us pro- 
vide a generous supply of good art 
materials and then trust in the chil- 
dren’s own ways af using them. 
Sometimes play with art materials 
serves the important function of let- 
ting children “mess,” which is plea- 
sant and relaxing, and a good chan- 
nel for aggressive feelings. For the 
child who is inclined to hold back, 
painting especially has a “de-inhibit- 
ing” effect. 


Art activities help to develop faith 


In guiding children’s art activities, 
we parents and teachers need to feel 
respect for each individual child, for 
his God-given capacity to grow, and 
to grow at his own rate; for although 
there is pattern and order in his de- 
velopment, we must not be rigid in 
our expectations. 

The child who is respected is more 
able to respect himself, and more 
free to respect and love others. Faith 
in himself increases with spontaneous 
discovery of his own nature and abili- 
ties, and is fundamental for his men- 
tal health and spiritual development. 
Free art expression helps develop 
such faith. In ever-widening reaches 
of feeling and understanding the 
child develops appreciation and trust 
in the order of humanity and the 
order of nature. 

In short, belief in God has its be- 
ginnings in the child’s discoveries 
about himself and his world. Free- 
dom in art expression fosters the abil- 
ity to think creatively and inde- 


J 


pendently, qualities valued by demo- 
cratic society and_ religion alike. 
When given freedom, within the 
safety of appropriate limits, the 
child’s natural curiosity leads him to 
discovery; discovery to wonder; and 
wonder to reverence, as he widens 
his relationships and finds ever deep- 
er meanings in his experiences. 


Church School Is a Man’s Job 


by Mary Edith Barron 


eae met his parents on the 
church lawn between the educa- 
tional building and the sanctuary. 
“Mother! Daddy!” he shouted hap- 
pily. “Mr. Erwin was our third 
grade teacher today!” 

His mother repeated the name in 
surprise. “Mr. Erwin! Bill’s father? 
What’s wrong with. Mrs. Brown?” 

“Nothing,” Butch replied honestly, 
“cept she’s not a man.” 

Butch’s friend, Ronny, hailed his 
mother with equal enthusiam. It’s 
not often that Ronny’s father comes 
to church with the family. He’s in 
the Navy, and away from home most 


Mrs. Wayne N. Barron lives in San Diego, 
California. 
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of the time. Tom, a third member 


of the neighborhood threesome, re- 
fused his usual ride with Butch or 
Ronnie. “I’m walking today,” he an- 
nounced, and turned away absorbed 
in his private appraisal of the man 
teacher. 


Later I talked with the primary 
superintendent. “If the men in our 
church could have seen the glowing 
faces of those third grade boys when 
Mr. Erwin took their class,” she said, 
“they'd know that the church school 
is a man’s job.” 
earliest 


In our history of the 


Christian religion fathers were the 
priests of their households. They 
knew and accepted 


their duty to 
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- been associated with God. Jesus was 
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teach God to the next generation. 
Through the father the will of God 
was first made known to the child 
and put into effect in his living. With 
the coming of formal schools his ob- 
ligation to instruct his children in 
spiritual things was not lessened. 
When Jesus was a boy, it was Joseph 
who took the initiative in teaching — 
him the faith of his fathers. In the | 
schools that he attended outside of 
his home men were his teachers. 


Masculine pronouns have always 


a man. His disciples and the early 
missionaries were men. Yet the in- 
fluence of femininity prevails among 
teachers both in the home and in 
our church school. Most staffs are 
operating with a sprinkling of men 
through their departments, largely 
above the fourth grades. 

Has Christian education become a 
feminine affair? Must we say to our 
children by our attitude and exam- 
ple, “Eat this food so you'll grow big 
like Daddy, but go to church school 
so you'll be good like Mommy”? 
Successful Christian education is a 
family process. Where, then, is the 
masculine balance so vital in our 
church schools? 


A couple new in the community 


the church school kindergarten. 
When he refused to stay they later 
asked: why. “The smiling lady was 
nice,” his mother said. “And they 
had a wonder table, a block center, 


Bob Can 


Some men who won't teach will play 
the piano for the younger children. : 


. 
| 
| 


Men teachers should 
not be confined to 
the classes for older 
children. They are 
needed with the 


younger children, too. 


Minrod 


and all the things you like.” 

“They didn’t have a Daddy,” the 
child reasoned. 

In the nursery department it was 
a girl who objected to staying because 
all of the help were women. The 
following Sunday she remained will- 
ingly when greeted by a man and 
wife team. 

One kindergarten department for- 
tunately operates with two grand- 
fathers, a technical advisor and a 
helper in the play centers. These 
men are loved and respected by the 
children. I know a man_ who 
wouldn’t think of teaching, but he 
plays the piano faithfully for the pri- 
mary department. More and more 
we -are recognizing the urgency for 
husband and wife teams. 

Today when so many men, like 
Ronnie’s father, are serving their 
country away from home, boys need 
substitute fathers. But these are not 
alone in their need. Fellows like Tom, 
whose parents are not interested 
enough to take their children to 
church school, get no religious en- 
couragement from home. They too 
need spiritual fathers. We cannot un- 
derestimate the influence of the 
father’s example. A boy who goes 
without his Dad to a church school 
taught by women is not likely to con- 
tinue his religious interest. By the 
time he reaches the independent 


_ junior high age his attitudes are 
- formed. He meets head-on with the 


conclusion that Chris- 


_ damaging 


_ tianity is a one-sided affair. So he 


« 
ie 
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labels the church school “For 
Women” and. decides to be a man 
like his father. 


Father recruitment should begin 
from the top, with the pastor. He 
can remind church members of their 
responsibility and challenge them to 
action. His sermon may not swamp 
superintendents with volunteers, but 
it will likely result in some offers for 
help. Still, a sermon is not enough. 
It should be accompanied by a 
strong follow-up program. Parent 
classes and parent-teacher meetings 
help, but men should be approached 
individually. They have to be sold 
on their job. And this can be better 
done by challenging them and point- 
ing out their rewards than by telling 
them how easy the work is. 


“I’m not trained to teach,” a 
young man protested when asked to 
take a class of fifth grade boys. 


“T know that,” the superintendent 
said. “Still, you love the Lord and 
his church. You’re a strong leader 
and you’re willing to learn. These 
boys need the best example our 
church has to offer. That’s why I’ve 
come to you.” This man learned that 
his church was equipped to teach 
him to teach. From his class came 


~ several full-time Christian workers. 


But men do not always have to be 
prodded. One church faced its need 
realistically. “What men from our 
church would make the best lead- 
ers?” they asked. It was agreed to 
solicit a business man and an ath- 


Several. members of 


letic director. 
the -staff met for prayer while the 


superintendent and a long-term 
teacher called on these men. To 
their amazement, they accepted with- 
out hesitation. They had realized 
the need, felt guilty for not doing 
more to help. “I guess we were just 
waiting to be asked,” one said. 

There are many gratifying returns 
from assisting in the church school. 
Mr. Erwin’s report is typical. ““When 
I took my son’s third grade class six 
months ago I thought it would be 
something like I’d do on my lunch 
hour, but I’ve found that  there’s 
more to it than I thought. It has not 
only helped me to guide my own 
children better, it has given me the 
satisfaction of doing something worth- 
while for other boys. I’ve been aided, 
too, in clarifying my own faith, and 
I’m more careful now to be a right 
example. Best of all, I’ve learned 
that when father and son are spirit- 
ually united, it is, after all, the clos- 
est possible relationship.” 

No one likes to accept a church 
school job with visions of no relief, 
but a busy man will often take a 
position if he is asked to accept it 
for a year, or on a substitute basis. 
Others will help if they are told that 
they can begin by observing and train 
by assisting. 

We need men to become actively 
engaged in Christian education. The 
church school is a man’s job! Let’s 
not give up the father and his in- 
fluence. 


They believe in Whekday Churck Secor 


by Erwin L. Shaver 


ITH THE WORDS, “We be- 

lieve in weekday church 
schools,” the responsible executives 
of thirty-three boards of Christian 
education have declared their belief 
in the weekday church school on re- 
leased time.’ They give their reasons 
for their faith in this type of church 
school: It includes religion in the 
child’s formal education. It puts em- 
phasis upon teaching religion on the 
weekday as well as on Sunday. It 
expands the total Christian educa- 
tion program. It has had remarkable 
success in enrolling large numbers of 
children previously not reached for 
Christian teaching. It is effective in 
acquainting boys and girls with the 
Bible and the life and work of Jesus 
Christ. It is an expression of the 
hopes of millions of Americans for 
a religiously motivated citizenship. 
It has had many years of successful 
operation. 

Their declaration goes on to say 
that weekday church schools should 
be “schools of the church, by the 
church and for the church,” supple- 
menting but not competing with its 
other teaching agencies. These schools 
offer a practical solution of the prob- 
lem of how to teach religion positive- 
ly and at the same time “to give 
deserved and whole-hearted support 
to our public schools.” The writers 
call attention to the need for lifting 
the level of expenditure for Christian 
education to make possible the kind 
of teaching carried on in the best 
weekday church schools. 

For these reasons these denomina- 
tional educational executives call up- 
on their churches to give careful study 
to the weekday church school, to ex- 
plore its local possibilities, to set up 
experimental centers, and on these 
bases “to develop . . . community- 
wide programs of weekday religious 


Dr. Shaver is Executive Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Weekday Religious Education, Di- 
vision of Christian Education, National Coun- 
cil of Churches. 

™We Believe in The Weekday Church 
School," Department of Weekday Religious 
Education, National Council of Churches, 79 
E. Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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education on released time for all the 
communities served by our churches.” 


This interest and support of the 
denominational leaders is significant. 
It means that from now on this hith- 
erto orphan school is to be welcomed 
into the company of other church 
teaching programs and all of them 
are thus mutually strengthened. 


The issuance of this statement has 
had the expected effect on many lo- 
cal leaders, both lay and clerical. 
They have been waiting expectantly 
and yet hesitantly for this word of 
assurance, and will answer the chal- 
lenge it brings. Now there is a steady 
stream of inquiries coming to na- 
tional, state, and local councils of 
churches and to denominational of- 
fices asking for help in organizing a 
program, in finding teachers and in 
choosing courses of study. This is 
both encouraging and discouraging. 
It is encouraging because it means 
growth and expansion of the move- 
ment. It is discouraging because few 
of these agencies are equipped to 
give the necessary help and because 


programs unwisely set up are likely 
to end in failure. 


A conference has been called 
Such facts indicate the need for 
a national gathering in the interests 


of weekday church schools. Just this 


is now being planned by the Com- 
mittee on Weekday Religious Educa- 
tion of the National Council of 
Churches. At Oberlin College, Ober- 
lin, Ohio, the representatives of de- 
nominational boards of Christian 
education, and of state, city and 
county councils of churches will meet 
for four days—June 25-28, 1956. 
The stated purposes of the con- 
ference are these: “the strengthening 
of the weekday movement, the secur- 
ing of denominational and public 
understanding and support of the 
movement, and the emphasizing of 


’ weekday religious education teaching 


as a Christian vocation.” There will 


be addresses by outstanding lay and 


clerical leaders, the presentation and 
discussion of six advance studies, and, 
most important of all, a dozen or 
more work groups in which those 


The program of weekday church schools in Oak Park, Illinois is in its 36th year. 

It reaches approximately 1200 pupils with 75 classes. There are 26 churches 

cooperating. Shown above, left to right around the table, is the staff of these 

schools: Mrs. Telfer Mook (a former teacher}, Mrs. John E. McCauley, Mr. Daniel 

R. Ehalt, Executive Secretary of the Council of Churches, Oak Park, Mrs. C. 
Wesley Potts, Mrs. Robert A. Eul, and Mrs. Henry G. Kelly. 
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concerned with various areas of re- 


sponsibility will have opportunity to 
share information and make _ plans 
for future strategy. 


The first nation-wide representa- 
tive meeting of Protestants in the 
interests of the expansion and im- 
provement of the weekday program 
will be positive and forward looking 
in its purposes and conduct—a 
thoughtful, practical and _inspira- 
tional conference. 


“Pray for us” 


A short time ago a weekday di- 
rector in one of our oldest and 
strongest weekday communities told 
the writer of her dilemma: She had 
only a limited budget for her pro- 
gram. Should she drop the program 
in certain grades? Should she say no 
to new districts wanting weekday 
classes? Or should she ask the al- 
ready overburdened teachers to take 
on more classes? The very success 
of the ever-increasing program in her 
community has given the sponsoring 
council a difficult choice. To con- 
tinue to respond to the opportunities 
afforded by the weekday program, 
in this particular community and 
others, means that more money will 
have to be raised for Christian edu- 


~ cation. 


This director voiced the problem 
which is on the hearts of many others 
as they strive to “make ends meet” 
and provide classes for the thousands 
of unreached boys and girls who 
could be enrolled, both in established 
and expanding weekday systems and 
in those communities just starting a 
program. It is no wonder that this 
director concluded her conversation 
by saying, “Pray for us.” 

In spite of the difficulties -in- 
volved in administration and financ- 
ing, there is a growing realization 
of the part of public school as well 
as church leaders in the importance 
of the weekday schools. There came 
to the writer’s attention recently a 


most interesting document headed, 


“Public Educators Endorse Weekday 
Religious Education in One 
American City, Cincinnati.” It con- 
tains copies of 14 letters from pub- 
lic school administrators in that city, 


all of them “inspiring testimony” to. 


the values which released time re- 
ligious education has brought to the 
community through the thirty years 
of its operation. What an encourage- 
ment to those who have served and 
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supported the program there! 

As we look forward to new and 
greater developments we must think 
not so much in terms of expansion 
and group support as of the quality 
of the program. 

Many who have become acquaint- 
ed with the workings of weekday 
church schools are aware of the need 
for improvement. A number of sur- 
veys and self studies are being un- 


EQUIPMENT 


for religious education 


THIS PICTURE shows the little 
house our three-year-olds have as 
their classroom on Sunday mornings. 
It is in the corner of the large Social 
Hall. The walls are constructed of 
two sturdy plywood screens, a tri- 
fold screen which we had, and the 
piano (right, rear) which serves as a 
screen. These screens can be pushed 
out of the way for the other activi- 
ties which meet in this room. 
Inside, the “room” is furnished 
with play furniture large enough for 
the children to sit or lie on, and a 
number of toys. Most of the furni- 
ture was made by church members. 
The piano is used for class singing. 
The windows have plastic curtains. 
The shutters and awnings were 
made from extra steel venetian blind 
slats. The windows are of plastic. The 
brick chimney is “textured” by mix- 
ing builders sand in the red paint 
and painting in the “bricks” with 
white paint. I painted the shrubbery, 


dertaken. There is a call for a rea- 
sonable standardization, based upon 
the years of experience we have had 
with this type of Christian education. 
The setting up of limited “pilot cen- 
ters” as a first step to a larger pro- 
gram has come to be the proven and 
generally accepted strategy. The “ac- 
cent on quality” should be the next 
stage in the story of the weekday re- 
ligious education movement. 


The Little House of the 
Three-Year-Olds 


awnings and shutters to make the 
screen seem more like a house. The 
morning glory fence was painted on 
a piece of; canvass after it was 
stretched over the piano back. 


It happens that just now this is 
the only space we have where the 
three-year-olds can be by themselves; 
they formerly were put in with the 
kindergarten children. We are soon 
to have another educational building 
and the little house will become a 
playhouse in the room for the three- 
year-olds. 

Mrs. ANN KAMMER, 
Educational Director and Church 


Assistant, First Congregational 
Church, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Copies of the special July-August 
1955 issue on “Equipment for Re- 
ligious Education” are still available 
at the prices listed for single copies 
on page 1, 


Spring Vaeation Wonk Campa 


OUNG PEOPLE will give up a 

weck of vacation and good times 
to answer an appeal to help others. 
They'll put in hours of hard work, 
add a few moments of play, and con- 
sider the week well spent. Church 
workers in Whittier, California have 
discovered this fact and they can 
prove it, too. 

It happened in this way. For the 
past decade or so, spring vacation in 
Southern California has brought a 
mass exodus of high school age youth 
to the beach towns, for a week of sun 
bathing, swimming, and every pos- 
sible kind of amusement that is 
found in ocean-side resorts. 

It is good clean fun for some but 
for others it has meant rent-gouging, 
over-crowded conditions, and un- 
chaperoned parties. Each year au- 
thorities combat youthful drunken- 
ness, gambling, rowdiness and worse 
in their efforts to protect the young 
people. 

But the Protestant churches of 
Whittier, one of the Los Angeles sub- 
urbs, have found an answer, at least 
for their own youth groups. They 
turn spring vacation into camp week, 
and their young people depart by 
the hundreds for the mountains, the 
desert, and other remote areas to 
share in work or devotional camps. 
Their experiences have proved both 
interesting and inspiring. 

For several years, the churches op- 
erated an interdenominational Easter 
camp in the nearby mountains. Re- 
cently the difficulties of finding a 
big enough camp ground, and of 
providing adequate leadership for 
such a project proved too great, so 
the larger churches have started to 
organize their own camps. 

The experience of the First Meth- 
odist Church of Whittier, where Dr. 
Russell Clay is the pastor and Vin- 


Mrs. MacKenzie, a free-lance writer who 
was a resident of Whittier, California until 
recently, is now living in Palo Alto. 
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Young people in Whittier, California spend their 
spring holidays in work or devotional camps 


by Christine B. MacKenzie 


cent Nubling is responsible for the 
youth work, is a typical one. Plan- 
ning for an Easter week work camp 
commenced in January. When regis- 
trations were opened, fifty-five young 
persons responded despite the com- 
peting appeal of a gay week at the 
beach. 

The group used two buses for 
transportation, leaving Saturday for 
Flagstaff, Arizona, where they slept 
in the basement of the Federated 
Church, a combined Methodist and 
Presbyterian congregation. Then one 
bus load went on to the Presbyterian 
Indian Mission at Leupp, Arizona. 


The remaining young people 
worked diligently from Monday 
through Wednesday, doing interior 
painting and general repairs on the 
Mexican Methodist Church of Flag- 
staff. They lived in the Federated 
Church and its youth center, appro- 
priately called the Happy House. 

Meantime the second group in 
Leupp had been busy too. The Nava- 
ho Indian Church there had burned 
so the Whittier youth helped tear 
down the remaining stone walls in 
preparation for a new structure. 
They ‘also completely painted the 
outside of the minister’s home. The 
Navaho youth worked with them, 
sharing their labors, their campfires 
and recreation periods. Evening 
prayer services were especially fasci- 
nating for one was planned and con- 
ducted by the Indian young people 
and another by the white young 
people. 

By Thursday both sections of the 
Whittier group had completed their 
chores. The buses began their return 
journey, carrying loads of tired but 
happy workers. They met at Grand 
Canyon for a few hours of fun and 
a wonderfully inspiring Maundy 
Thursday communion service at the 
Shrine of the Ages, before the re- 
turn trip home. 

Such a program requires a great 


deal of preparation and leadership. 
The Leupp section needed five coun- 
sellors including a nurse. The Flag- 


staff group had four adults with it. 


The planning of this well-organized 
trip was facilitated by the previous 
year’s experience when the young 
people of the Whittier group joined 
those from Covina, California, for a 
shorter trek to Needles, Grand Can- 
yon and two days of work camp at 
Mingus Mountain. 

Other Whittier churches have dis- 
covered the values of Easter week 
camping. Youth leaders from the 
East Whittier Methodist Church 
looked for two things when they 
planned their project: a place to do 
needed work, such as a struggling 
church or mission station; and a lo- 
cation away from local environment. 
They too discovered that young peo- 
ple will respond to an appeal to 
help others even when it means giv- 
ing up their own pleasures. But the 
young people were particularly in- 
terested when the activity included 
going to a new place, away from 
home, parents, and daily routines. 

From the many struggling young 
churches and mission stations in 
southern California and nearby areas, 
they chose the First Methodist 
Church of Encenada, Mexico, min- 
istered to by the son of Dr. Russell 
Clay, pastor of Whittier’s First Meth- 
odist Church. 


Nearly 25 young persons left the 
Quaker City on Palm Sunday after- 
noon escorted by the pastor and his 
wife, Mr. and Mrs. Raymond L. 
Wirth, Harold MacReady, local 
youth counselor, and John McClel- 
lan, a_ senior at Whittier College. 
The girls were housed in homes of 
members of the host church; the boys 
spread their sleeping bags in the 
church basement. Cooking was done 
in the church. The young people 
planned, prepared and paid for their 
own meals. 
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in he mornings and i 00 to 3: 00 j in 
Tithe afternoons, removing old shrubs 
* and trees from the church yard and 
_ preparing and seeding a new lawn. 
They painted a room for the church 
nursery. Piece by piece they pulled 
off old linoleum glued to a cement 
floor in the church kitchen. They 
accomplished a good deal before re- 
turning home in time for Maundy 
Thursday Communion. 


After work and in the evening, 
there were recreational periods shared 
with local youth, and several sessions 
in which the groups exchanged ideas 
and inspirations for Sunday evening 
meetings. 

Was it worth while? During the 
evaluation meetings afterwards, both 
youth and adult leaders agreed that 
it was a wonderful experience for 
everyone. Counsellors reported that 

they were able to get more insight 
into the young peoples’ personalities 
and personal problems; that they had 
more opportunities for needed coun- 
selling in the four days of work camp 
_ than in a whole year of evening meet- 
ings. They also stressed the values of 
| putting the service ideal into actual 
practice instead of just talk. 


The high schoolers themselves did 
not express it the same way, but they 
_ were just as enthusiastic. “It was a 
chance to get away from home,” said 

one, “but it turned into more than 
that. I got the idea of the Christian 
ideal for the first time. There’s some- 
thing to this work camp idea after 
all.” 

There are big plans started already 
for the 1956 spring vacation among 
the young people and their sponsors 
at East Whittier Methodist Church. 


Young people at the United Pres- 
byterian Church, where Robert Cald- 
_ well is pastor, were away for three 
_ days in 1955 after sharing in the In- 
terdenominational Camp in 1954. 
Mrs. Arthur J. Peterson, the sponsor, 
reports that they plan more time next 
year for either work or devotional 
camp on a denominational Presby- 
terial basis. 


First Christian Church of Whittier 
has been one of the pioneers in 
Easter Camping. For some years the 
youth department has operated a 
very successful devotional camp in 
the San Bernardino Mountains. Jun- 
ior and senior high school age youth 
each have three and a half days at 
Camp Mozumdar. About 150 boys 


and girls come home each year from 
their mountain top experience with 
renewed inspiration and with many 
commitments for church membership. 
Leaders here feel that Easter camp 
is an amazingly worthwhile experi- 
ence for their young people. Budget- 
ing over a thousand dollars each year 
toward it, they report that every 
penny is a “good investment.” 

The young people from the First 
Friends Church and from St. Mat- 
thias Episcopal Church go camping 
in the summer months but the for- 
mer group has shared in the Whit- 
ier interdenominational Easter Week 
at Camp Arbelato. This year they are 


trying to plan a camp for the week 


after Christmas instead. 

Valley View Community Church 
(Church of the Brethren) has the 
same idea. About 25 of its youth hope 
to spend the week between Christ- 
mas and New Year’s at Barton Flats 


Donald Rettew 
Young people will give up vacation time to help others, especially when the 
activity involves going to a new place, away from home and daily routines. 


where there are winterized cabins 
available. Trying the plan last year 
for a shorter time, they found it 
highly successful. The program is a 
spiritual retreat, with two discussion 
periods a day of two hours each. It 
is under the direction of Lee Whip- 
ple, pastor, his wife, one of the spon- 
sors, and several assisting mothers. 
The leaders report no difficulty at 
all in signing up young people to 
participate. Even with the competi- 
tion of holiday activities, these youth 
are delighted to use the vacation 
week in this way. 

Every one of these projects re-_ 
quires lengthy planning. All the 
groups report long sessions of pre- 
planning with both youth and adults. 
These meetings usually start at least 
by January. The proper location 
must be found, for the host church 
must want and need work done and 
be willing to have the visitors. Ar- 
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rangements must be made for trans- 
portation by bus or private car, for 
food planning, purchase and prepa- 
ration, and for housing. Most of the 
groups organizing work camps have 
found that sleeping bags used in 
church recreational rooms are the 
best answer for housing, as sanitation 
and cooking facilities are then avail- 
able too. Often a bigger, self-suffi- 
cient church in a town will provide 
such facilities for the visitors who 
plan to assist a smaller mission 
church nearby. 

Camps must be adequately fi- 


nanced too, and the youth often 
raise some of the funds themselves 
with group money-making projects or 
with personal funds. Adult classes 
may agree to help or other organi- 
zations within the church body will 
assist. 

All the denominations report that 
leadership is the most difficult prob- 
lem to solve because good skilled 
leaders who are free to be away from 
town during normal working days 
are not easy to find. Ministers should 
not be away from their pastorates 
during important pre-Easter activi- 


ties. They fill in as they can; their 


assistants help; youth sponsors, es- 
pecially the wives, go if possible. The 


i} 


’ 


congregation can be canvassed for | 


public school teachers who may be 
free during that week. Staffs can be 
augmented with college seniors and 
graduate students. Not all the young 
people in Southern California spent 
their holidays at the beach. In Whit- 
tier, at least, adult leaders working 
together with their young people, 
have found that working for others, 
along with some play, is a splendid 
opportunity for Christian growth. 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


The Idea of the Month 
What We Need Is Space 


THE JULY-AUGUST issue of the 
Journal on “Equipment for Religious 
Education” might well have placed 
even more emphasis than it did on 
the importance of space. What we 
need in work with little children es- 
pecially, much more than equipment, 
is good, uncluttered floor space. We 
need a good floor that is cleaned 
each week or a good rug or carpet, 
fastened down, that is vacuumed 
each week. 

Much time can be wasted shifting 
chairs about. We don’t need a chair 
for each child, nor table space for 
each one to work on. 

Having a good clean floor, we can 
make the most of the space we have. 
Room enough to move about and do 
things is most important. We can sit 
on the floor and listen to the story, 
then hop right up and act it out— 
live it, as shown in this picture. 

We can take large folded squares 
of oilcloth from our cabinet, spread 
it to protect the floor, and put our 
papers on it whenever we want to 
paint or paste things. 

Play is serious business to a young 
child. It is his life. Room to move 
around and do things helps a small 
child to feel: secure and at home. It 
isn’t what he hears in the story that 
affects him most, it is what he does 
with it, how he feels and thinks 
about it, that influences what a child 
is becoming. 
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Young children need plenty of open 
space so they can get up and act out 
a story whenever they want to do so. 


We.have made much of our equip- 
ment, and we are making new pieces 
of equipment most of the time as 
we need them. But first we had to 
get rid of a lot of equipment which 
we didn’t need and was taking up 
space the children needed. 

With opportunity to move about 
and with the change of pace ft af- 
fords, children are able then to sit 
on a rug reverently and quietly when 
there is reason for it, to hear a story, 
sing and pray. But the more a child 
is made to sit, the more he squirms 
and the more he daydreams, wish- 
ing he were someplace else. 

We need to provide adequate floor 
space for an interesting and creative 
approach to Christian education of 
children. 


MarcaretT KirKLAND Musi, 
Garden City, New York. 
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Question 

“How can the responsibilities of the 
director of religious education, as dis- 
tinct from those of the minister and 


the superintendent, be determined?” 
—Asked by a director anonymously. 


One Answer 

Ministers, directors and superinten- 
dents are human beings and therefore 
their relationships cannot be blue- 
printed arbitrarily. Clarification of 
their responsibilities in any one 
church should always take into ac- 
count the special skills of each and 
the contribution he can best make. 
Reports of how this clarification was 
made in the interest of the most effi- 
cient possible working relationships 
will be welcomed for this page. 

Meantime, one good interpretation 
of the question and its solution is 
given in the pamphlet: The Minister, 
the Director and the Superintendent, 
a Team, from the Office of Publica- 
tion and Distribution, N.C.C., 123 
East 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
10c. 
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| Using Role Playing 


in Christian Education 


Problems of many kinds are easier to solve through 
spontaneous dramatization which sets forth the 
situation without involving personal emotions. 


by Charles L. Burns, Jr. 


Roe PLAYING, sometimes called 
sociodrama, is extremely useful 
in solving and anticipating problems 
involving relationships among peo- 
ple. It provides practice in facing 
crises and dilemmas in a relaxed 
manner. 

In role playing, a group describes 
a special situation or problem—one 
which is real to them. Certain mem- 
bers of the group are asked to as- 
sume the “roles” of the persons in 
the imaginary scene and to talk and 
act as they think these persons would 
do. The others participate as ob- 
servers as the actors develop their 
roles. Then the scene stops, and the 
group discusses the situation and its 
implications. 


Values of role playing 

In, spontaneous dramatization — 
another name for role playing—the 
participant may be permitted to 
make a wrong choice and thus find 
out that it is not satisfactory. Role 
playing, used effectively, helps a per- 
son step into another’s shoes. It can 
effectively .present both sides of a 
controversy. In groups where all 
seem to be of one mind, a person 
who thinks differently may be afraid 
to present his view. However, if he 
is given a chance to do so by play- 
ing the role of an imaginary person 
holding the unacceptable view, he 
can get over his viewpoint without 
endangering his acceptance by the 
group. 

Role playing helps experienced as 
well as new teachers try out and 
learn skills. New ideas and insights 
for the teacher can be presented and 
visually demonstrated to a teaching 


_ staff. The leader does not have to 


‘Beginning with January |, the Rev. Mr. 
Burns is to be Director of Youth Incorporat- 
ed, and Associate Minister of Plymouth Con- 


- gregational Church, Wichita, Kansas. He has 


been minister of the Westchester Community 
Church, Westchester, Illinois. 
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justify the new method to the “more 
experienced personnel,” for they will 
see and follow. 

Dealing with innumerable prob- 
lem or tension-centered situations, 
the Christian leader has many uses 
for role playing: parent-teen prob- 
lems, church school staff misunder- 


standings, helping a teacher gain 
confidence with his students, and 
helping members of a class face 


questions thoroughly and objectively. 
The sensitive teacher wonders 
“Just how much of the lesson is get- 
ting through.” Knowing the right 
answers for the class situation is not 
enough. The growing teacher is con- 
cerned with the relationship of the 
content and the behavior of the stu- 
dent. If curriculum is aimed at de- 
veloping the Christian personality, 
real learning occurs when the _per- 
sonalities of individuals change. 
Children, youth, and adults need 
help in understanding the causes of 
their behavior. They need freedom 
to try out new behavior ideas. Role 
playing is a tool that can help ex- 
plore the causes of action and at the 
same time give freedom for a dif- 
ferent pattern of behavior. Effective- 
ly dramatizing past or present dilem- 
mas causes the student to see himself 
in perspective, to consider how he 
would have acted in this situation. 


Variations in role playing 

Different variations of role play- 
ing have helped teachers in their ef- 
fort to put curriculum into life. Fol- 
lowing are some of these variations: 


1. Problem or tension-centgred 
role playing 
The most common use of role play- 


ing is the working out of inter-per- 


sonal tensions. The aim here is to 
get the underlying issues out into the 
open. The widest possible range of 
family or group issues can very ef- 
fectively be role played. Teacher 


training experiences, student-teacher 
tensions, parent-child misunderstand- 
ing, peer group interaction, all come 
alive by role playing. 

At a recent Family Night a group 
of teens and fathers role played their 
ideas as to how often the family car 
should be available to the “teen.” 
The observing parents realized in a 
new way the pressure their children 
are under to drive the car. When 
the roles were reversed for the re- 
enactment, the teens, now playing 
the role of fathers, realized Pop 
wasn’t just being unfair but had 
real reasons for what he said. 

Problem-centered or tension-cen- 
tered role playing is usually the first 
step towards wider use of other varia- 
tions of role playing. Leaders need 
first be experienced with this basic 
approach before branching out. 

2. Alter-ego role playing 

Alter-ego role playing has grown 
out of the realization that quite often 
our real self, our honest opinions and 
feelings, stays hidden while we en- 
gage in a surface conversation with 
another. This is when the father in 
the previous illustrations has a quick 
talk with himself when his son asks, 
“Why can’t I have the car?” If the 
answer is just the distilled results of 
the father’s inner conversation with 
himself, the boy never knows what 
his father honestly believes. More 
tragically, he doesn’t know the “why” 
or the motivation of his father’s 
answer. 


Unless the father and son share 
their real, honest feelings, their con- 
versation will breed distrust and half 
answers. In role playing this situa- 
tion, we have to select four partici- 
pants—the Surface Self of the father, 
and his Inner Self; the Surface Self 
of the son, and his Inner Self. 

In the actual role playing, only 
the Surface Self of the father and 
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FATHER'S 
INNER SELF 


uF 0 


N 


SON'S INNER 
SELF 


‘. 


FATHER'S SON'S 
SURFACE SURFACE 
SELF SELF 


son can talk to each other. This il- 
lustrates the actual face-to-face con- 
versation. As this conversation pro- 
ceeds, when the son asks his father, 
“Why can’t I have the car?” the 
Surface Self of the father turns and 
talks to the father’s Inner Self. This 
in effect is his conversation within 
himself to answer his son. After this 
conversation between the Surface 
Self and the Inner Self, the Surface 
Self of the father must respond to 
the son. The son then can turn to 
his Inner Self to discover just what 
he will answer. The persons playing 
the Inner Selves can communicate 
only to their Surface Selves. The lines 
of communication can be followed 
by the arrows on the illustration. The 
role playing needs to go far enough 
for the Surface Father and Son to 
face up to the original question. 


3. Invisible consultants 

This variation is also known as 
our “invisible commitee of influence, 
or consultants.” It is a natural out- 
growth of alter-ego role playing. The 
extension here is a visible breakdown 
of the Inner Self into component 
parts. Our aim in using the “com- 
mittee mind” is to communicate 
visibly the influence that live persons 
and groups have upon us—how our 
family, friends, and key individuals 
cause us to say what we do in specific 
situations. 

Again using the illustration of a 
teen-age son asking his father for the 
car, we can choose additional partici- 
pants to take the role of persons or 
groups involved in his request. We 
would choose corresponding roles as 
component factors in the father’s an- 
swer. The illustration suggests pos- 
sible characterizations. The arrows 
point out the lines of communication. 

As the father and son talk, if they 
desire they can interrupt. their con- 
versation by turning to their pres- 
sures and talking to them. Finally 
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the father or son has to decide what 
he will say and usually this is great- 
ly influenced by the conversation 
with the “committee.” Again it is 
important to point out that all fac- 
tors of the “committee mind” be 
alive, real pressures in the real-life 
problem. 


4. Solo role playing 

The aim of this variation of role 
playing is to center the total interest 
of the group on the opinions, ideas, 
and feelings of a particular individ- 
ual. The person doing the solo role 
engages the members of the group in 
conversation. At all times he must 
stay in his role relating the group 
to himself and the role he is playing. 

If, in the conversation between 
the father and son as to having the 
car, the father said no, then an ideal 
solo situation would be the teen-age 
boy talking to himself about how he 
feels, gradually including the total 
group in discussion. 


5. Use of puppets in roles 

At times there are roles and situa- 
tions which seem too personal or 
threatening for any group member 
to take. If an inanimate object, as 
a puppet, is used, the person’s feel- 
ings can be projected into the object. 
Ideally the roles should always be 
taken by individuals, but if role 
playing is new to the group and the 
problem still needs to be talked 
through, using puppets can free the 
group for participation. 

A typical situation might be get- 
ting beneath the casual observations 
as to the real conduct on dating. 
Adolescents are usually very sensitive 
as to the roles they play. They will 
give a puppet a role they are fa- 
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miliar with but will not portray 
themselves. 
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A leader can gain real insight — 


into the world of those involved. 
Quite often a person will project 
into the role a problem personality 
he personally must deal with. It is 
quite. common for a member of the 
group to say, “My friend has this 
problem” when it is really his own 
problem. He is asking the group to 
help him with his personal concern. 

A leader should allow a minimum 
of thirty to forty-five minutes for 
the actual role playing and follow- 
ing evaluation. More experienced 
groups can use role playing without 
preparation, but for beginners de- 
tailed planning is essential. 


Steps to be followed 


There are certain essential steps 
which must be followed in the use 
of role playing. 

1. Define the problem 

A group of teachers may be dis- 
cussing the proper method of intro- 
ducing a new student to a class. Dif- 
ferent opinions are expressed by the 
teachers illustrating their methods of 
introduction. Possibly a listing of the 
varying approaches can be made. If 
the group really wants to get beyond 
“just talking about it,” the leader 
may suggest they try acting out the 


specific situation—as it would ac- 


tually occur. 

The problem needs to be clearly 
established. The group should spell 
out the age and number of students 
in the class, whether the entering 
student is a boy or girl, the person- 
ality and experience of the teacher. 


All pertinent details should be 
known. 
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This first step in role playing 
should acquaint the group with the 
specific problem. It arouses interest 
in discovering new ways of dealing 
with the concern. The group be- 
comes emotionally involved. The in- 
terest level is increased and the par- 
ticipants become “alive” and ready 
to proceed. 


2. Select the participants 


Having clearly stated the problem 
and established the situation, either 
the leader or the group needs to se- 
lect participants to play the roles. 
If role playing is new to the group, 
the leader may need to assign indi- 
viduals. Beginning actors may need 
a few moments to plan what they 
are going to do and to establish an 
entry dialogue. It is important that 
the actors assume the attitude and 
personalities of the characters. 


If the group is to consider how 
a father should discipline his ado- 
lescent son, the individual taking the 
role of the father needs to be clear 
whether the father is grouchy, strict, 
evasive, or too busy. The person 
playing the adolescent should know 
how the youth sees himself and how 
he views his father. 


Usually two to six roles are ample. 
Beginning role playing groups will 
be more successful if they have sit- 
uations calling for two or three roles. 


3. Have members participate as 
observers 


The leader needs to instruct mem- 
bers of the listening group how they 
| can most effectively participate. He 
| may divide the group and assign 
them to observe and report on the 
actions and feelings of specific actors. 
He can suggest the possibility of re- 
| enacting the situation on the basis of 

the total group’s observation and 
recommendations. 
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4. Role play the problem 


When the group is aware of the 
seriousness of the situation and the 
need for sincere participation, the 
characters should begin their playing 
of the roles assigned to them. They 
will need enough time to work 
through the situation or come to an 
impasse. The actual performance is 
of no specific length, but the partici- 
pants should be allowed enough time 
to present their feelings, opinions, and 
reactions. Usually a minimum of 
three to five minutes and a maxi- 
mum of seven to ten minutes is am- 


ple. 
5. Have the actors report 


The leader needs to be alert to 
sense the point at which the role 
playing should be cut off. Just as 
the acting has almost reached a cli- 
max, the feelings of the actors have 
been sufficiently developed, or a par- 
ticularly penetrating statement has 
been made, the action should be 
stopped. 


The actors then share their feel- 
ings, telling why they reacted and 
said the things they did. 

This reporting by the actors can 
be the springboard for discussion and 
evaluation. Some leaders find it is 
best to reverse the order of steps five 
and six in this list, having the ob- 
servers report first. 


6. Have the observers share their 
opinions 

The observers should center their 
comments on the situation and char- 
acters portrayed—how the roles were 
presented, other possible solutions, 
strong and weak points of the action, 
suggestions for improvement. 


7. Follow up with general discussion 

With the role playing as a spring- 
board, the issues involved should now 
be ready for general discussion. The 
leader now becomes a participant in 


the group discussion. 

The group may not be entirely 
satisfied with the exploration of the 
subject and may want to role play 
the situation again to try to find a 
better solution than that so far re- 
vealed. 

If desired, new individuals may 
take on the roles and re-enact the 
situations. Another possibility is to 
have the roles switched, using the 
original cast in new roles. 


Some basic principles 

Role playing is not play, it is se- 
rious business. It can be extremely 
interesting and illuminating, but is 
to be used only by persons who are 
ready to use it seriously in the pursuit 
of an intelligent understanding of 
themselves and of the issues they 
face. There are several basic princi- 
ples to which a group must be sensi- 
tive. 

1. Keep to the role 

As you begin role playing, it is easy 
to become self-conscious and to joke. 
Role playing is serious and demands 
that participants earnestly try to por- 
tray the roles assigned to them. It 
also calls for sensitive leadership. The 
leader can set the climate for the 
group. 

2. Don’t stereotype or type-cast any 
person 

The group must not cause a person 
to play a role that is too personal, 
too much like his real self, or have 
him play the same type of role repeat- 
edly. The follow-up discussion would 
be threatening and of little value. 
Any person actually living such a role 
would gain insight by being free to 
see this role portrayed by another. 
We need to see how others see us. 
3. Be permissive 

The basis for successful role play- 
ing is the “permissive climate” of the 
group. Real feelings need to be 
shared. Role playing should not be 
used to push the “right” answer. All 
facets of a question need to come out. 
If the leader is overly anxious for the 
“right”answer and pushes for early 
conclusions, he cuts off the natural 
development and eliminates honest 
expression. 

The role playing leader should re- 
frain from trying to tie the discus- 
sion neatly together. Growth occurs 
with insight and not on a time sched- 
ule. The role playing situation can 
be the springboard to new confidence, 
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Let’s Say, “All Are Welcome” — 


Local churches can improve human relations by declaring, together 
and separately, that their fellowships are open without regard to race 


ES, we believe in an open fel- 

lowship without regard to race 
but, you see, we just don’t believe in 
talking about it; consequently, we 
don’t announce this fact from the 
pulpit nor publish it in our bulletin.” 
This was said to the writer by a white 
minister of an all-white church in an 
all-white suburban community. Since 
non-white persons did not reside in 
the community it was easy to make 
such a statement and just as easy not 
to do anything about the situation. 


What can this minister, or others 
in similar situations, do? Are there 
values in a study program of an in- 
formative and stimulating nature? 
Ought there to be exchanges of 
speakers, choirs, youth groups, etc. 
with available non-white religious 
groups? Or, would it be advisable 
for the church to have a committee 
to work on the barriers to non-segre- 
gated housing? 

The challenge to this minister, and 
to literally hundreds of thousands of 
others similarly situated, is not pri- 
marily one of more study, more re- 
search and more “exchange.” These 
all help to allay some of the imme- 
diate pangs of conscience of genu- 
inely concerned Christians. They do 
not, however, constitute the strategic- 
ally urgent role that the local church 
can play in moving toward. a non- 
segregated society and a non-segre- 
gated church. Therefore, in the 
opinion of the writer, the real and 
urgent challenge to the local all- 
white church particularly in all-white 
suburbia is to tackle the problem of 
eliminating the social heritage of dis- 
crimination and segregation from the 
local church itself. 


Every all-white group of Christians 
has received a social heritage of seg- 


Mr. Kramer is Associate Executive Director 
of the Department of Racial and Cultural 
Relations, National Council of Churches. 

‘Kramer, Alfred S., “Racial Integration in 
Three Protestant Denominations," in "The 
Journal of Educational Sociology," Vol. 28, 
No. 2, October 1954, pp. 59-68. 
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regation and discrimination. They 
did not ask for this heritage—nor 
do they rid themselves of it by si- 
lence, a silence often broken only by 
cries of anxiety when a new neighbor 
happens to be non-white. 


A church is constructed to serve 
the population of a given area. The 
population — all white — begins to 
change _ with non-white residents 
moving in. Fear develops among the 
members of the congregation. Con- 
flict occurs, or the retreat without 
dissent is on full speed, and subse- 
quently the property is sold. The 
group then moves to its new home 
in all-white suburbia with the naive 
complacency that it has solved this 
problem once and for all. ‘Therefore, 
it seems true beyond any doubt that 
every group of Christians, especially 
in all-white suburbia, has a positive 
role to play if we are to begin break- 
ing this vicious cycle which is devas- 
tating to the life of the church. 


Those with their “ears to the 
ground” in the early part of the last 
decade foresaw rapid strides of in- 
tegration in education. A little care- 
ful “listening” today and one can 
easily hear the movement of one 
community after the other toward 
non-segregated housing patterns. 

Will the minister quoted earlier 
wait until the movement of non- 
white families into his community is 
imminent? Ministers in increasing 
numbers are asking for help or coun- 
sel in the midst of tense and trying 
situations. Can Protestant leadership, 
both lay and clergy, avoid this be- 
lated awakening, which is evidence 
of too little concern, too late. 


What kind of action? 

All of this points toward the need 
for a community-wide local church 
action. What, therefore, is the kind 
of community-wide strategy needed? 

Protestantism needs clear and 
forthright declarations by local 
churches that their fellowships are 
open without regard to race. A de- 
claration should be made by the con- 


certed voices of Christians in the 
community through their separate 
but vitally interrelated churches. Lo- 
cal churches acting in this fashion can 
take a major step toward the im- 
provement of human relations and a 
Christian solution in this area. 


Ti 


Among the many important facts. 


substantiated by research? in this area 
are two which are mentioned as par- 
ticularly pertinent in supporting the 
idea of a public declaration that all 
persons are welcome without regard 
to race. Data do not support the idea 
that a big rush will develop when a 
local church declares its fellowship 
open without regard to race. This 
fact tends to alleviate the fears of 
those who anticipate any mad rush 
of non-white persons into churches 
which have declared themselves open. 
There is no rush. A number of min- 
isters have even reported a long 
process of community education be- 
fore non-white persons availed them- 
selves of the service and ministry of 
their churches. 

There is the further item of data 
which indicates that when non-white 
persons took the initiative in going 
to a church of the white group, over 
80 per cent of those churches were 
publicly (throughout their communi- 
ties) known to mean “persons of all 
racial groups” when they extended 
from the pulpit or by printed sign a 
“welcome to all.” This becomes es- 
pecially significant when placed be- 
side the fact that half of the churches 
classified as racially inclusive in re- 
cent research, became so by the ini- 
tiative of the non-white person first 
approaching the church. 


Why this form of action now? 

This course of action is called for 
now if Protestant churches are go- 
ing to break the debilitating cycle 
earlier mentioned. Unless the cycle is 
broken by a new pattern of human 
relations in the Christian fellowship 
too many churches will stumble 
through the same but increasingly 
shameful pathway of moving or 
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and Mean It 
by Alfred S. Kramer 


eventually going out of existence 
every time the neighborhood changes 
in racial composition. 

Also, there are a number of other 
pertinent reasons. Protestant church- 
es can no longer wait for policy 
adopted by their representatives at 
meetings of national church bodies to 
trickle down to the local church 
where action must be taken. This is 
a once-in-a-generation opportunity 
the Protestant churches to engage in 
local action in human relations. 


This leads to another reason for 
proposing this action now. The pres- 
ent general social climate of accept- 
ance of racial integration as a goal 
in our society gives added support to 
local leaders seeking to provide a 
church ministry without regard to 
race. Numerous institutions in our 
society have contributed to the build- 
ing of this climate of acceptance. 
The Protestant denominations through 
their deliberative bodies at the na- 
tional and many regional levels have 
laid firm bases for movement at the 
local church level. Denominational 
bodies adopted policy statements and 
immediately gave them much public- 
ity; they enacted them, in most cases, 
when their own, organizational struc- 
tures were not integrated. Many have 
moved to integrate their organiza- 
tional structures since the statements 
were adopted. These are two impor- 
tan points to be remembered by the 
local church in facing the need to re- 
move the social heritage of discrimi- 
nation and segregation. Every church 
in the all-white areas of a town 
ought to face this challenge-to their 
Christian convictions and to their 
pride of community before the situa- 
tion in the community becomes tense. 

Furthermore, discussion of this 
subject comes relatively easy in su- 
burbia. Generally, little or no racial 
tension exists. Also, among Protestant 
churches today there is a clearly dis- 
cernible common ground of Christian 
belief upon which to base this initial 
preparatory step. 
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Clark and Clark 


An inter-cultural meeting sponsored by the Committee on Youth Work, Con- 

necticut Council of Churches, brought together the leaders shown above, left 

to right: Rev. James Yee, serving in a Congregational Church in Connecticut; 

Mr. Victor Pitken of the State Department of Education; Mr. Hyman Haves of 

the Anti-defamation League, and Dr. Oscar Lee of the Department of Racial 
and Cultural Relations, National Council of Churches. 


A community-wide declaration of 
open church fellowship will tend to 
remove the incentive of some groups 
to sell and move merely on grounds 
of their racial prejudice. Suburbia 
will tend not to be the “haven of 
rest” that it has been for the racially 
prejudiced and exclusive Christian. 


Educational and action values 

This process of declaring and pub- 
licizing an open fellowship will be an 
educational experience for _ local 
churches resulting in a number of 
important values. Local autonomy 
will be strengthened and there will 
be a truer ring to the Christian pre- 
cepts of brotherhood. It will provide 
an educational experience of great 
value for youth of the community. 

Also, this type of action provides 
time for a tailored and well planned 
educational approach by a group 
earnestly seeking to understand and 


change its resistance even to the idea 


of brotherhood in practice in their 
Christian fellowship. 

Furthermore, the educational ef- 
fectiveness of the preaching and 
teaching functions in the local church 
on this issue can be fairly well gauged 


by the stated readiness of a group 
to expand its Christian fellowship. 
The close interrelatedness of educa- 
tional functions and action should 
not confuse the sequence that is sug- 
gested. Action toward achieving a 
committed group is proposed. The 
normal educational functions of the 
local church, groups, such as the 
church school, men’s club, women’s 
society, youth groups, etc., provide 
adequate channels through which to 
examine the readiness of a group to 
expand its fellowship. In fact, ef- 
fective use of these channels requires 
that in and through them the chal- 
lenge must be presented to Christians 
to declare and make known their 
open fellowship policy. 


In the final analysis 

The Christian churches in one city 
or community can begin to set the 
stage for one of the greatest roles 
the churches have ever played in 
solving human relations problems. 

This is not a one-man or “great 
leader” strategy. It- depends upon a 
group process sharpened in con- 
science by the Christian ideal and 
the imperative to act. It will require 
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concerned ministers and church 
members as local church groups but 
concertedly joining together commu- 
_nity-wide to begin the process of di- 
vesting Protestant churches of their 
social heritage of segregation and dis- 
crimination. This can become a new 
community phenomenon on the 
American scene. Among the many 
achievements and “firsts” in Ameri- 
can history there is yet to be a single 
city or town in which 75-80 per cent 
of the Christian churches have, with 


the clear and unequivocal support of 
each local governing body, declared 
their fellowships open without regard 
to race. This is true notwithstanding 
the fact that nearly all churches ex- 
hibit some such sign as “All are wel- 
come.” 

Perhaps this single declaration 
and the making known of the fact in 
the community seems too simple. Yet 
there is far more action and educa- 
tion involved than can be here pre- 
dicted. 


Segregation and discrimination is — 
maintained for the most part in the 
churches by social custom or social 


force. It will be dislodged by Chris- | 


tians willing to tap the dynamics of 
social change within the Christian 
fellowship. Simple? Yes, but requir- 
ing more than sentiment cr single- 
handed efforts. That the motivating 
power behind it all is held to be re- 
ligious should only result in a more 
rapid movement toward our Chris- 
tian ideals. 


They Planned Their Own Worship — 


by Edith W. Simester 


The World Day of Prayer, February 
17, is sponsored by the General De- 
partment of United Church Women, 
National Council of Churches. It 
comes annually on the first Friday in 
Lent. Although a special worship serv- 
ice for children is provided, the week- 
day class described here preferred to 
plan its own worship for that Day. 


HE WORLD DAY of Prayer was 

only a few weeks off, and the 
fifth grade weekday class was dis- 
cussing plans. to celebrate it. 

“Can we plan our own worship 
service?” asked Nancy. The teacher 
agreed. 

“Can we do like Psalm 150 says 
and praise God with the dance?” 
asked Joan, who was studying ballet. 

“Tt talks about worshiping God 
with all kinds of band instruments, 
too,’ put in Barry.. “Can we do 
that?” 

The teacher was cautious. She 
didn’t want to dampen the spirit, but 
also, she didn’t want a show. “Can 
you do these things as worship? Will 
you honestly feel that you are doing 
these things to show your love for 
God?” she asked. ~ 

The children were enthusiastic 
about worshiping in these ways. An- 
other boy remembered how Nehe- 
miah dedicated the walls of Jerusa- 
lem. At the close of the prayer, all 
the people raised their arms saying 
“Amen, Amen.” Then they bowed 


Miss Simester was formerly a teacher of 
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with their faces to the ground. Lon 
wanted the class to do this after the 


prayer. 
“Let’s practice now,” suggested 
Linda. 
“O yes!” chorused the others. 


Two members of the class offered 
to lead in prayer. Almost all of the 
boys and girls raised their arms and 
said “Amen, Amen” quite reverent- 
ly. But there were several giggles 
when they bowed with their faces to 
the ground. The others were dis- 
gusted. “You spoiled the feeling of 
worship,” they said. Next time it was 
very dignified. 

The class made their own medita- 
tion. They chose three guiding 
thoughts: we find God, we ask God, 
and we thank God. Each pupil wrote 
one sentence for each thought and a 
committee combined the ideas into 
the following meditation which the 
class read in unison: 


We find God when we wake and pray, 
We find him at church, at home, 
at school, at worship, at 
work and at play. 
We find him in the warm air of 
spring, and in the songs of 
birds, and in all living 
things. 
We find him in trees and flowers, 
in hills and valleys. 
Most of all we find him in our 
own hearts and in the people 
we meet. 
We ask God to help us show more 
friendship; 
We ask him to help us end war and 
bring peace to the world. 
We ask him to help wherever there 
is need. 
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We thank God for clothes, water, food, 
and all things we use daily. 

We thank him for homes and family 

and friends and pets. : 

We thank him for gardens, trees, 

grass, for sunlight and moon- 
light and all beautiful things. 

We thank him for creating all this 

beautiful world, and for the 
gift of life itself. 

For hymns they chose “A Song 
of Peace” to the tune of Finlandia, 
and the hymn of St. Francis begin- 
ning, “All creatures of our God and 
King.” The class had made pictures 
to illustrate the second hymn and 
these were hung at the front of the 
room. 

The day of the service several 

parents and the principal of the 
school attended. Never was a serv- 
ice more sincere or worshipful. The 
band members played “Hymn of 
Thanksgiving” which their director 
had helped them with. A rhythmic 
choir of ten girls in stocking feet 
did a beautiful prayer in rhythmic 
motion, which their ballet teacher 
had taught them. They were dressed 
simply in blue skirts, white blouses 
and wore one-color scarves on their 
heads. 
’ The songs, scripture, meditation 
and prayer were done in great seri- 
ousness. The crowning beauty was 
the “Amen” and bowing to the 
ground at the close. At the end there 
was an unplanned hush. 

Following the service the princi- 


pal said to the teacher, “I have never ~ 


attended such a movingly beautiful 


service.” 


FF Pidire or the Vet 


A Play for the Easter Season 


by Mary L. Callaghan 


Tuts pray was written originally for the 
Greensburg Methodist Church, Greens- 
burg, Indiana, in the spring of 1954. The 
minister was eager to develop a creative 
project to which different members would 
contribute their various talents. We hap- 
pen to have a very good artist in our con- 
gregation, and recognition of this fact 
doubtless led me to give an important 
place to the picture about which the play 
centers. The Players staged and produced 
the play, the English teacher directed it, 
and the organist and choir recorded the 
music which accompanies the last scene. 


- It was truly a creative experience; we 


had put something of ourselves into the 
pre-Easter services. 

This means that other churches which 
wish to produce this play will have to get 
the picture painted. This should not be 
too difficult. The picture should above all 
be simple, with lines and colors bold 
enough for the audience to see clearly. It 
is not an attempted masterpiece; it is, 
rather, an idea expressed in a painting. It 
shows a few trees in the background, a 
read, two figures moving off toward the 
right, and behind them a cloud of mist. 
The impression it leaves on the audience 
should be that of tranquillity and assur- 
ance. 

When staged at our church the artist 
had, by using blacklight chalk, outlined a 
figure of Christ in the cloud formation of 
the picture. This was not visible until the 
end, when a blacklight on a small table 
immediately underneath the picture was 
turned on and the house lights were ex- 
tinguished. Whether or not this elaborate 
effect is desired or attempted depends en- 
tirely on the inclination and the inge- 
nuity of the stage crew, and also the will- 
ingness of the artist. It is not necessary for 
the meaning of the play. 


If it is absolutely impossible for a 
church to arrange for the painting of a 
picture, the last episode could be played 
with the actors shown at an angle or side 
view, looking at the picture which is hid- 
den from the audience. However, it is the 
feeling of those of us who worked on this 
play that it would be easier to get a local 
artist to paint the picture than to find 
actors who would be skilled enough to car- 
ry out the illusion without the picture. 


Time: 
Easter, the present 
Place: 
Middleboro, somewhere in the United 


States. 
In the first four episodes, the audience 


Mrs. W. C. Call 


han lives in Lincoln Park, 


_ near Greensburg, Indiana. 
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looks in on four homes in the community. 
The fifth takes place in the narthex of the 
Bradley Memorial Church. 


Characters: 

GeEorGE ROoRERTSON, Chairman of the 
committee to select a picture for the nar- 
thex of the Bradley Memorial Church. 

HELEN Rosertson, his wife. 

Ep McCu.Ltocn, editor of the Mid- 
dleboro Times, another member of the 
committee. 


Cei1a McCuttoca, Ed’s sister. 

Kay Davenport, art supervisor, the 
third member of the committee. 

Lucy ReEiLiy, her roommate. 

Pauw SLOANE, the artist. 

Paul’s mother, Mrs. SLOANE. 

The REvEREND Scotr McWILLIAMs, 
whose voice carries into the narthex dur- 
ing the Easter morning service. 

Tue NARRATOR. 


Setting: 

The background for this play may be 
arranged in several different ways, depend- 
ing upon the physical properties of the 
room in which it is to be staged. If the 
room offers an opportunity to stage a play 
“in the round” (as in the social hall of a 
church), the center section may be reserv- 
ed for the glimpses into the four different 
homes with the section at one end re- 
served for the service in the church nar- 
thex. 

If the room has a conventional stage 
at the front, the homes may be represent- 
ed on a raised platform just below the 
stage proper, a spotlight directing atten- 
tion to the particular section where the 
action is taking place. The stage may be 
reserved for the church narthex. 

The simplest arrangement, however, 
is to set the back of the stage as the nar- 
thex, concealing it with a curtain or 
“flat,’ and use the front part for the 
homes. These may be shown one at a 
time, or they can all be set before the 
play begins, with a roving spotlight direc- 
ting attention to different settings as the 
episodes change. 

Whatever the arrangement, the settings 
should be simple—some article of furni- 
ture to suggest a home background is suf- 
ficient; a breakfast table and two chairs 
for the first episode; a box for shining 
shoes and a small bedroom chair for the 
second; a lounging chair and footstool 
for the third; a small table suitable for a 
hallway and a straight-backed hall chair 
for the fourth. 

The space reserved for the narthex 
should suggest a church, not try to dupli- 
cate it. Nothing should detract from the 
picture on which the whole play is focused. 


It should be placed so that the audience 
will look at it directly, from the time 
the action moves to the church until the 
end of the play. 


Episode I 

As the play opens, the chimes are play- 
ing “Holy, Holy, Holy.” 

Narrator. The chimes of the Bradley 
Memorial Church have just announced 
the coming of Easter to Middleboro. All 
over the United States, Sunday is coming 
in with the same ring in the morning air, 
for what happens in Middleboro usually 
happens in other towns of seven to ten 
thousand population throughout the coun- 
try—typical weather, typical interests, 
typical people. 

There is, however, one claim to dis- 
tinction this community is making on 
Easter morning, 1954. Hanging in the 
narthex of the Bradley Church is a pic- 
ture, on display to the general public for 
the first time. It is the work of a local 
artist, and it hangs there on trial only. 
The committee appointed to select a pic- 
ture for the entrance hall has turned it 
down flat. But the minister, the Reverend 
Scott McWilliams, has made a _ personal 
issue of it and managed to batter the com- 
mittee to submission. 


Speaking of the committee, they, too, 
have heard the Easter chimes and are 
now, in typical Sunday fashion, engaged 
in the activities that precede going to 
church. George Robertson, the chairman, 
is having breakfast with his wife Helen. 


(Spotlight on breakfast table.) 

HELEN. George, you aren’t even nib- 
bling your toast. 

GrorcE. What’s that, Helen? Oh, toast? 
Yes, of course. 

(He helps himself elaborately to the 
marmalade and makes a brave start on the 
toast, but his enthusiasm wanes.) 

Hexen. What is it, dear? Indigestion 
again? But you’ve only had orange juice 
and cereal. I’m worried about you, George. 
I don’t like the way you’re acting lately. 

Gerorce. What do you mean acting? 

HELEN. Why, not eating, and staring 
off into space. Your color isn’t good 
either. 

Georce. Skip it, honey. Skip it, will 
you please? 

(He makes a valiant effort at the toast 
again.) 

HELEN. George, you are upset. You 
haven’t been yourself since you came from 
that committee meeting at the church 
Friday. 

GeorceE. All right. I got upset at the 
committee meeting. That was Friday. To- 
day is Sunday. Let’s talk about something 
else. 

HELEN. All over a silly old picture! 

GeorcE. It isn’t a silly old picture, Hel- 
en. That painting over at the church does 
something to you— 

HELEN (smugly). Um-hum! I thought 
so! You might as well break down and 
admit that that picture has you all stirred 
up. What on earth is it all about? 

Grorce. I’m not sure, Helen. That’s 
why it bothers me. I’m a practical man— 
you know that—I like to get things out 
in the open. That’s the way I run my 
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business—that’s the way I am with you. 
Right? (Helen nods in agreement.) Well, 
this picture doesn’t come out and say what 
it means. It leaves you up in the air, 
wondering. It’s—well—it’s too blamed 
mysterious, if you know what I mean. 

Heten (lightly). The only mystery 
about it is why you backed down and let 
the preacher have his own way. 

_ Georce. He made it seem like a per- 
sonal favor. I never saw him so set on 
having his own way. Begged us to let it 
hang until after Easter—said wed un- 
derstand after the service this morning. 

HeLen. Well, preachers are like that. 
Stubborn! At least, that’s what I call it. 
They call it a conviction. 

(They laugh, and for a minute George 
seems happy and relaxed.) 

HELEN (chattily over a fresh cup of cof- 
fee). It’s that boy who painted the pic- 
ture I can’t understand—that young artist 
—what’s his name? 

Georce. Paul Sloane? 

Hexen. Yes, Paul Sloane, wasn’t he a 
regular imp as a little boy? Seems to me 
he was in that scout troop they tried to 
rope you into down at the church. 

Grorce. Come to think of it, I believe 
he was. Boy, that scout troop business 
was a tight squeeze. If anything would 
lead you to an early grave— 

(He stops abruptly and puts down his 
coffee cup with an air of impatience.) 

HeLten (not noticing). “Early grave” 
is right! With plenty of ulcers—or worse— 
along the way. 

(George throws down his napkin and 
pushes back his chair.) 

Grorce (almost shouting). 
please, skip the morbid details, 
Come on. It’s getting late. 

HELEN (pulling him back to the table). 
Oh, no, you don’t, George Robertson. Not 
on Easter morning you don’t leave me un- 
attended at my own breakfast table. 
(George sits). There! That’s better. Come 
on, hand over your cup. It’s a holiday. 
Let’s splurge. .. ... Now, what on earth 
did I say to send you off like that? Just 
that I couldn’t imagine that young scamp 
Paul Sloane painting a picture serious 
enough to hang in a church. But then the 
years do get away from you, and he has 
been to Korea. 

GeorcE (growling). What’s Korea got 
to do with it? 

HELEN. Well, after all, eos Id think 
a person would come face to face with 
things in Korea he wouldn’t find in Mid- 
delboro. Or (setting down cup and look- 
ing at her husband straight in the eye) or, 
would he, George? There are some things 
you have to meet wherever you are. What 
is it they say, you can’t escape death and 
taxes? 

(George reaches out to touch her hand. 
His tone is calm now and very serious.) 

Georce. Helen, forget Paul Sloane. For- 
get his picture, will you? There it hangs 
over at the church. Anyone who wants to 
look at it this morning is privileged to do 
so, but suppose the two of us just brush 
past in a hurry. What do you say? Will 
you do that for me? Will you promise? 

(When HELEN replies, she is not the 
chattering wife who has been amusing her 
husband with small talk. Her tone matches 
the seriousness in her husband’s.) 
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Helen, 
will you? 


Heren. No, George, I can’t promise 
that. If there is something in that picture 
that disturbs you, I want to see it, too. 

GeEorGE (interrupting). Listen, honey— 

HELEN. No, wait till I finish. You say 
you like to get things out in the open. 
That’s the way you do business, remem- 
ber? The way things are between us? 
You’re not fooling me, George. You’ve 
been keeping something from me for days. 

Georce. Helen, of all the ridiculous— 

He ten. Oh, I don’t mean you’ve been 
trying to deceive me. You’re trying to pro- 
tect me just as you always do when you 
get a notice I’m overdrawn at the bank. 
I don’t call that coming out in the open. 
Look, George, I can take it! I'll have to 
know what it is sooner or later. Come on. 
Tell me what you’re brooding about. And 
how does that picture Paul Sloane paint- 
ed for the church narthex enter into it? 

GeorcE. It isn’t easy. I don’t know how 
to begin. 

HELEN (placing her other hand in his). 
Suppose you start with the picture. 

GeorceE. It’s a road through some trees. 
Two people are walking off into the dis- 
tance. 

HELEN. Modern setting? 

Gerorce. Could be. Could be modern. 
Could be ancient. You can’t tell by the 
people. They’re just—well—figures on a 
road. 

HELEN. You and me, maybe? 

GrorcE. Maybe. 

HELEN. It sounds like a nice picture, 
George. I like walking down the road with 
you. ° 

Georce. There’s something else in the 
picture. 

HELEN. Another figure? 

Gerorce. No, not exactly a figure. More 
like a cloud, a mist rising right out of the 
road. You don’t pay so much attention to 
it at first but the longer you look at the 
picture the more you feel that this mist 
is following the people, like a shadow, 
following them right out into the dis- 
tance. That’s why I said the picture was 
too mysterious for me. Helen, I don’t know 
what that mist is! I don’t know what 
Paul Sloane is trying to say! And I—I’m 
afraid to find out! 

HELEN. George, it may seem as if I’m 
changing the subject, but I have a. ques- 
tion to ask you. 

Georce. All right. Go ahead. 

HELEN. You did go to the doctor the 
other night, didn’t you? 

Georce. Yes, last Thursday. 

HELEN. Routine check-up? 

GeorcE. A little more than that this 
time, I didn’t mean to tell you yet, Helen, 
but I had some X-rays taken Thursday. 
The doctor thinks it might be serious. 

HELEN. Have you seen the X-rays? 

Georcz. No. I have an appointment 
with the doctor tomorrow morning. Then 
Tll—then I'll know. Oh, Helen, don’t 
you see? If the mist in Paul Sloane’s pic- 
ture means what I’m afraid it means— 

HELEN (earnestly). Say it, George. Say 
it out loud. 

Georce. If the road is life, and the mist 
is death, when the mist pushes the peo- 
ple out into the distance, there is nothing 
left—nothing at all. 

Heten. If! Ij that is the meaning of 
the picture! But you don’t know, George. 
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‘Middleboro Times, Ep has passed upon a 


~ Ed renews his bachelor splendor, prepara- 


_ the world. 


that, Ed? What are you sputtering about? 


Greorce. And the not knowing—the © 
wondering—the suspecting is worse than — 
the knowing. That’s the trouble. (Im- 
pulsively). Helen, let’s not go to church — 
this morning. Let's not even think about 
Paul Sloane’s picture. I swear if I have to 
look at it again, I'll crack. P’ll crack wide 
open. 

(HELEN goes over to his chair and puts 
her arm around his shoulders.) 

HELEN. We'll go to church. It’s Easter, 
remember? We'll walk into the narthex 
and up to the painting. And we'll look at 
it, George. We'll look at it together. 

(Spotlight off the RoBERTSONS.) 


Episode II 


Narrator. Another member of the com- 
mittee which objected to Paul Sloane’s 
picture is Ed McCulloch. As editor of the 


variety of art lay-outs in his day, but none /{ 
has disturbed him quite so much as the 
painting which is now hanging in the nar- © 
thex of the Bradley Memorial Church. As — 


tory to taking off for the Easter morning 
service, he unburdens his mind to his sis- 
ter Celia. 


(The spot turns on Ep, who is arrang- 
ing a pair of shoes on a shoe-shine rack. 
As he talks to Crxia, he follows through 
the polishing procedure: dip into wax 
polish, brush over shoes, smooth off edges, 
then buff. When Ep waxes empathic, he 
buffs for all he is worth.) 

Ep. Every young whippersnapper in 
town wants to tell me what’s wrong with — 


CE iA (out of the spotlight as if calling 
from another part of the house.) What's 


(CELIA comes into the spot with Ed's 
coat over one arm and carying in the other 
hand a bottle of spot remover, a cloth, and 
a whisk broom. She works away at smudges 
and grease spots as they talk. 

Cretta. What are you saying about 
whippersnappers? 

Ep. They give me a pain in the neck. 
Always yapping about what’s wrong with 
the world, Well, after forty years of run- 
ning a newspaper, I know what’s wro 
with the world, too. Only difference 
tween us is I keep my trap shut because I 
know there’s nothing—absolutely nothing 
-——I can do about it. i 

Cea. Ed, for goodness’ sake! What's — 
got into you lately? It’s too pretty a day 
to be so grouchy. Hurry and get your 
shoes shined for church. 

Ep. If it wasn’t for you, I wouldn’t be 
going to church. 

Crxia. Not going to church? On East- 
er? ’ 

Ep. Especially on Easter. East- 
er, the day of joy and gladness. So our | 
high and mighty preacher insists on hang- — 
ing a morbid picture out in the narthex — 
where everybody can see. 

CreviA. Oh, you mean that picture of , 
Paul Sloane’ os I heard how you kicked 
up your heels at the committee meeting, : 
Ed. Exactly what is it you don’t like about — 
the picture? . 

Ep. What I said when you came in, I 
don’t like to have young whippersnap- 
pers— 


Cerra. Yes, I know. Tell you what's 
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wrong with the world. Personally, I can’t 
help being curious about that picture. No 
two people seem to look at it alike. What’s 
the picture got in it, anyhow? 

Ep. A road and two people walking off 
in the distance. And right in the middle 
of the road is the blamedest atomic explo- 
sion you ever saw—a big cloud mushroom- 
ing all over the place. 

Cereus. That’s funny— 

Ep. What’s funny about it? It’s the 
most gruesome painting I ever saw. 

Ceri. No, I mean it’s funny how every- 
body sees something different in that pic- 
ture. I’ve overheard snatches of comment 
at the drugstore and the supermarket, but 
honestly, Ed, you’re the first person to 
talk about it like it was a letter to the 
Editor. 

Ep. Humph! Why, the meaning of that 
picture is plain as the nose on your face. 
It’s Paul Sloane’s conception of the Down- 
fall of Civilization, the End of the Era, the 
Doom of Modern Man, Science Commit- 
ting Suicide. 

Cewia. All right, Ed, all right. Don’t 
get so excited. I just wondered how you 
know? How can you be sure that’s what 
the picture means? Have you talked it 
over with anyone? The preacher, maybe? 

Ep. The preacher? Him? Celia, preach- 
ers live in a world of their own, up in 
the clouds. How do they know what’s 
happening down on earth? Do they see 
the news releases that pile on my desk 
every day? Do they have any idea what 
went on at Bikini and down in New Mex- 
ico? They wouldn’t know an atom bomb 
if one exploded in the steeple. 

Cet. Ed, you’re going to blister those 
shoes. So the cloud in the picture is an 
atom bomb. All right, it’s an atom bomb. 

Ep. And people are running away from 
at. 

Cera. I won’t argue with you. Some- 
how, though, I can’t imagine Paul Sloane’s 
painting a picture like that. You remem- 
ber, Ed, he used to be our paper boy? He 
was always so happy and full of life— 
Well, war does queer things to bright 
young men— 

Ep. You can say that again. You know, 
Cele, when they come home drinking and 


- just: generally raising Cain—that I can 
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understand. But when they come back as 
all-fired serious as Paul Sloane, I want to 
blow higher ’n a kite. 2 


Cera (quietly.) Maybe we feel they’re 
blaming us, that’s why we resent it so. 
Maybe we feel we haven’t done right by 
Paul Sloane and his generation. 

Ep. (groaning). Oh, no! Not you, too, 
Celia! Don’t you start making speeches 
about what’s wrong with the world. 

Cer, But it’s true, isn’t it, Ed? 

Ep. Sure, it’s true. Paul Sloane’s paint- 
ing is true, every lousy stroke of it. And 
I'll tell you another thing, Cele. If there 
was anything anybody could do about it, 
Yd have that picture plastered on every 
public building in the United States. But 
it’s too late now. (Grins) Hey, let’s drop 
the subject and go fishing. Huh? 

Cerra. Don’t fool yourself, Ed. Some 
people may be able to drop the subject 
and pick up a fishing pole, but not you, 
Ed. Not you! 

(Spotlight off.) 
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Episode III 

Narrator. In addition to George Rob- 
ertson and Ed McCulloch, the committee 
to select a picture for the narthex at 
Bradley Memorial includes—and what a 
suitable choice it is—Kay Davenport, 
supervisor of art in the Middleboro 
schools. The chimes have interrupted 
Kay’s Sabbath slumber; however, she alone 
among the committee members shows no 
inclination whatever to attend church this 
morning. 

(Spot on Kay in easy chair casually 
reading the Sunday paper. She wears a 
bathrobe and slippers and yawns as she 
turns the pages. There is a rattling of the 
bedroom door. The voice outside belongs 
to Lucy Reiiiy, Kay’s roommate.) 


Lucy. Hey, lazy, open the door. 

(With an effort Kay pulls herself out of 
the chair spilling the papers over the floor. 
There is a creak as if Lucy is managing 
the door by herself.) 

Lucy. There! Never mind. I made it. 

(She comes into the spotlight carrying 
a wicker roll basket covered with a nap- 
kin.) Here—KEaster greetings from the 
landlady. She latched on to me just as I 
was coming in from sunrise service. 

Kay (peering beneath the napkin). Hot 
doughnuts? (Sniffs) Ummmm! 

Lucy. Yessir, with a colored egg for you 
and one for me. (Lucy draws out two 
large Easter eggs.) 

Kay (laughing). How corny can you 
get? 

Lucy (between munches). Corny or 
not, theyre good doughnuts. Say, aren’t 
you going to be late for church? 

(She sits on the arm of Kay’s chair 
holding the basket in her lap.) 

Kay. Not going to church. Why should 
I? I never do. 

(During the following conversation, the 
girls dip into the doughnuts and Kay ges- 
ticulates from time to time with a half- 
eaten round.) 

Lucy. But it’s Easter! 

Kay. So what? The church’ll be filled. 
They won’t miss me. 

Lucy. I wasn’t thinking about that. 
Seems to me you would want to go. 

Kay. Give me one good reason why. 

Lucy. Well—because—oh, never mind. 

Kay. If you’re thinking I might have a 
personal reason for joining my native con- 
gregation this Easter morn, you're all wet. 


Lucy. That idea never occurred to me, 
Kay-—honestly. 


Kay. If I never see that picture of Paul 
Sloane’s again, it will be all right with 
me. 

Lucy. Does that go for the artist, too? 


Kay. The way I feel now, yes! Oh, 
Lucy, Paul used to be such fun! That 
year we were in art school together was a 
regular circus, with Paul springing one 
surprise after another. All the teachers 
said he was the most original student they 


_had ever seen. Even after he went away 


—Boring you? 

Lucy. Not at all. Most interested. Here, 
have another doughnut. 

Kay. Even after he went away, his let- 
ters were the cleverest things, funny lit- 
tle drawings sprinkled here and there, and 
his comments on army life were nothing 


short of scandalous. Why, one reason I 
took this pokey old job in Middleboro was 
to be here on location when Paul got 
back. 

Lucy. What I want to know is, what 
happened between you two? 

Kay. In a nutshell, Paul went away 
gay, amusing, and carefree, and he came 
back a stuffed shirt. Some army chaplain 
shot him full of religion and he hasn’t 
been the same since. 

Lucy. Is that bad, Kay? 


Kay. It’s disastrous for an artist. Look 
at that painting at the church. It might 
have come straight from the Middle Ages, 
it’s so conventional. And moral—my word! 
Believe me, Lucy, Paul’s capable of doing 
startling things, sensational things. He 
could tackle themes that are rich and ex- 
citing. Instead, he wastes his time and 
talent painting sermons. 

Lucy. It’s the strangest thing. All over 
town people are talking about Paul’s paint- 
ing, but no two people have the same im- 
pression. What makes you think it’s so 
moral? 

Kay. Look, Lucy, two people leaving 
a garden spot—you know, a la Adam and 
Eve. Now, here comes a big, hazy cloud. 
The people in the picture can’t get away 
from it. All right, what do the preachers 
say pursues us all our lives? Sin, guilt, 
conscience—whatever you want to call it. 
Paul’s picture isn’t modern, Lucy. It’s 
something out of Jonathan Edwards or the 
old medieval morality plays. All he has left 
out are the little devils jabbing pitch-forks 
along the edges. 

Lucy. Applesauce, Kay. You’ve been 
studying too much psychology and art 
criticism. You want to know something? 
I haven’t seen Paul’s painting, but I think 
it’s a masterpiece. 

Kay. Are you kidding? 

Lucy. Nope. I’m dead serious. You'd 
be the first to admit, wouldn’t you, that 
there’s more to painting a picture than 
putting lines together and daubing on 
color? 

Kay (impatiently). Sure, sure. 

Lucy. For a picture to be great, some- 
thing has to happen between the artist and 
the viewer. An idea passes back and forth; 
a mood draws them together. And some- 
times, if the artist is a big enough fellow, — 
he manages to take all the sham, all the 
outside gloss, all the pretense off the per- 
son who is looking and show him up for 
what he really is. That’s what Paul’s pic- 
ture did to you, Kay. 

Kay. Lucy, for Pete’s sake, who’s sound- 
ing like a psychiatrist now? 

Lucy. I am. No difference, except I 
tell you for free. 

Kay. I don’t get it. What deep dark 
revelation about myself have I brought to 
light? How has that monstrous painting 
probed into my subconscious? 


Lucy. You’re not the brittle, sophisti- 
cated person you think you are, Kay. To 
be worldly as you pretend, you’d have to 
be hard and cruel. And you're not like 
that at all. 


(Kay glares at her, whereupon Lucy 
stuffs another doughnut in Kays mouth.) 
Here, chew. Take your spite out on the 
doughnut . . . As I was saying, you haven’t 


(Continued on page 32) 
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yest Resources 


Primary Department 


by Melba Petersen* 


THEME FOR Fesruary: Learning to Pray 


NOTE: These services for February are 
planned to fit in with the special issue for 
that month: “Grow as You Pray; Pray 
as You Grow.” The articles in the Febru- 
ary number should be read carefully as 
background for this series, with special at- 
tention to the one called “When Children 
Pray.” Extra copies of this issue for all 
the teachers in the department and for 
any parents who are interested may be 
ordered on the coupon on page 28. 


For the Leader: 

In the church school we try to teach 
children the great truths of the Christian 
religion. We try to lead them to an ac- 
ceptance of Jesus as Savior and Lord and 
to a desire to live according to God’s will 
- for their lives. The material we present 
to children has been graded according to 
their ability to understand and use these 
principles in their everyday lives. Yet no 
amount of knowledge can take the place 
of intimate communion with God. Prayer 
is our link with God, the basis for Chris- 
tian living. Many adults readily admit that 
they should pray more, but do not know 
how. The purpose of the worship services 
this month is to help children know what 
to pray for and give them some help in 
learning how to pray. 

There are certain elements that are rec- 
ognized as essential parts of prayer, all of 
which are necessary to develop the fullest 
communion with God. Prayer does not need 
to follow a set pattern, but prayers which 
deal habitually with only one of the ele- 
ments, such as petition, soon lose their 
effectiveness as intimate communion with 
God. The basic elements of prayer are: 
adoration and praise, thanksgiving, confes- 
sion, petition for ourselves, intercession for 


_*Mrs. Petersen is Director of Christian Educa- 
— Stewart Ridge Community Church, Chicago, 
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others, commitment of our wills to God, 
communion and fellowship with him. On 
a very simple level we have tried to pre- 
sent these elements in the following wor- 
ship services. 

As you plan for the worship services, 
think how to encourage a reverent, wor- 
shipful attitude on the part of children 
and leaders. Perhaps the time of the serv- 
ices should be changed, or the room re- 
arranged. Allow enough time for silence 
when children can think about God. This 
may be the only time of the whole week 
when they are able to be really silent with 
no noises or distractions about them. 

The book, Tell Me About Prayer by 
Mary Alice Jones* will be helpful for 
teachers, parents and children as they 
seek to know more about prayer. 

The songs are taken from Hymns for 
Primary Worship. 


1. Praise and Thanksgiving 

Worsuip CEenTER: Choose some particu- 
larly beautiful nature picture or, if your 
group has made delicate snowflake pat- 
terns cut from white paper you may 
wish to scotch tape these to a blue piece 
of cloth and use it as a worship hang- 
ing. 

PrELuDE: No. 198, air from “Songs With- 
out Words,” by Mendelssohn 

Catt To WorsuipP: Psalm 100:1-3 

Sonc: “All Creatures of Our God and 

King,” No. 1 
LEADER: 

All over the world Christian people 
talk with God. We call this praying. God 
loves us and wants us to talk to him. He 
speaks to us, too, through our minds. We 
need to pray, to be quiet and think about 
God. Sometimes we are so busy we don’t 
take time to stop and think about the 
wonderful things God has done for us. 
We need to take time each day to think 
about God and to thank him for the won- 


1Rand McNally & Company, Chicago, 1948. 
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derful things he has done. There is a poem 
in our Bible that tells about praising God. 


Scripture: Psalm 148:1, 3-13 (Can be ~ 
read by several children antiphonally if 
they have rehearsed it carefully during 
the week.) 

MEDITATION: 

Let us think about some of the great 
and marvelous things God has made. While 
you tell them to me I will write them 
down. (Allow time for about half a dozen 
suggestions. Your period of meditation 
will be based on these suggestions. ) 

Now let us close our eyes and fold our 
hands. Let us be very quiet as we think 
about God. 

Let us think of the wonder of the sea- 
sons: spring, summer, fall, winter. (Allow 
about 15 seconds of silence.) Great and 
marvelous are thy works, O God. 

Let us think about the wonder of the 
snowflakes, each one a different pattern 
from every other one. (15 seconds of si- 
lence.) 

Great and marvelous are thy works, O 
God. 

(Repeat, with other suggestions the chil- 
dren have made.) 

Let us thank God for his goodness and 
the beauty he has created. (15 seconds of 
silence. ) 

We give thanks unto thee, O God. 
Amen. 


Sone: “Dear God We Thank You,” No. 8 

OFFERING 

Response: “An Offering Sentence,” No. 
168 

Prayer: Help us, O God, to look for 
something each day to be thankful for. 
Help us to remember that you want us 
to talk to you any time, anywhere. 
Amen. 


2. Confession 


Worsuip Center: Open Bible, picture of 
people in church worshiping. 

PreLupe: No. 190, “Thanks Be to Thee, 
O God,” by Handel. 

Catt To WorsHIP: 
I can speak to God 
Any time of day 
For I know he cares 
And hears me when I pray. 


I can tell of happy things, 

Tell him when I’m sad, 

Talk to him when I’ve been good 
And when I am bad. 


I know that he understands 
And is helping me 

Be the kind of person 

He wants me to be. 

LEADER: Last week we thought about one 
way we can pray. We talked about 
praising God and thanking him for all 
he has done for us. Let us sing our 
praise song. 


Sonc: “All Creatures of Our God and 
_ King,” No, 1. 
LEADER: 


Praising God and thanking him are im- 
portant parts of prayer, but we must also 
do what God wants us to do. God ge 
to us in our minds and helps us to know 
what is right. But sometimes we are selfish 
and do what we want to do rather than 
doing what we know is the right thing. 
When we break God’s rules for living we 
usually become unhappy. One of the won- 
derful things about God is that he doesn’t 
become angry and punish us when we act 
in selfish ways. He loves us, and when © 


- 
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we are truly sorry for what we have done 
he forgives us and helps us to remember 


_ to do better the next time. God wants us 
to tell him when we have done wrong so 


he can forgive us and help us. Our story 
today is about a boy who learned what 
it means to be forgiven. 
Story: 

Tue BiuE MARBLE 

Steve and Billy had been playing with 
their marbles. Billy shook his out on the 
grass and showed Steve a beautiful blue 
one. 

“That’s really something!” Steve ex- 
claimed. “Where did you get it?” 

“My uncle had it when-he was a boy,” 
Billy replied. “I’ve never seen another one 
like it. I’m going to take good care of this 
one.” 

A short time later Billy’s mother called 
him for lunch. Quickly he put his marbles 
in their bag and ran home. Steve sat on 
the ground picking up his own marbles 
when suddenly he noticed something shin- 
ing in the grass. It was Billy’s blue marble. 
Somehow it had dropped and Billy hadn’t 
noticed it. At first Steve was going to run 
over to Billy's house with it. Then he 
started thinking, “Billy will think he lost 
it. I don’t need to tell him I found it. I 
can keep it for my very own. I don’t have 
any marbles so pretty as this one, and 
maybe Billy’s uncle can give him some 
more. I'll just put it in my pocket and 
keep it.” 

After lunch Steve went to his room. 
He took the blue marble out of his pocket 
and looked at it. It certainly was the nicest 
he had ever seen. He quickly dropped it 
in his pocket again when he heard his 
mother coming. 

“Billy is here and wants you to come 
outside,” his mother said. 

“T don’t want to play,’ Steve replied. 
“Tell him [ll see him tomorrow.” 

Steve’s mother looked surprised, but she 
didn’t say anything as she went to tell 
Billy. Steve couldn’t tell her why he didn’t 
want to play, that he didn’t want to see 
Billy because of the marble. All afternoon 
Steve played alone in his room. It was fun 
for a while, but soon he was tired of play- 
ing alone, and it wasn’t much fun playing 
with the new marble when there wasn’t 
any one he could share it with. 

That night when he was ready for bed 
Steve couldn’t be quiet any longer. He 
told his mother all about the marble and 
how it hadn’t made him happy to have it. 

“We're never really happy when we're 
selfish, Steve,” she said. ‘““God has given 
us rules for happy living and when we 
break those rules and act in unloving 
ways we are hurting ourselves and others 
and God. You are unhappy today because 
of what you did; Billy is unhappy because 
his marble is gone; and God is unhappy 
because you weren’t kind and loving. Let’s 


” 


- tell him about it and how sorry you are.” 


So Steve told God about what he had 
done. He asked God to forgive him for 
doing wrong and to help him know what 
to do. 

The next morning Steve knew what to 
do. Right after breakfast he hurried over 
to see Billy. When he told Billy what had 
happened Billy wasn’t angry. 

“Maybe I would have done the same if 
it had been your marble,” he said. “But 


~ now we can both have fun with it and if 


you want to borrow it sometimes you 
may.” 
Steve was happy again. Billy was hap- 


py again. And Steve knew that God would 


help him to remember to be kind. 
Leaver: In our Bible we find some of the 


rules for happy living that God has 
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given us. Some of the boys and girls in 

our department will read these rules to 

us. 

Scripture: (Read by various boys and 
girls. Verses are from the Revised Stand- 
ard Version.) 

This is my commandment, that you 
love one another as I have loved you. 
(John 15:12) 

Be glad and rejoice forever in that 
which I create. (Isaiah 65:18) 

Speak evil of no one, avoid quarreling, 
be gentle, show perfect courtesy to all 
men. (Titus 3:2 adapted) 

Honor your father and your mother. 
(Exodus 20:12) 

Whatever you wish that men would do 
to you, do so to them. (Matthew 7:12) 

Let everyone speak the truth . . . do 


not let the sun go down on your anger... 
be kind to one another, tenderhearted, for- 
giving one another, as God forgave you. 
(Ephesians 3:25,26,32, adapted) 

A friend loves at all times. (Proverbs 
17217) 

Do all things without grumbling or 
questioning. (Philippians 2:14) 

God loves a cheerful giver. (II Corin- 
thians 9:7) 

Rejoice always, pray constantly, give 
thanks in all circumstances; for this is the 
will of God. (I Thessalonians 5:16-18) 


LeapeR: As we sing our prayer song let 
us think about times when we felt that 
God was very near to us. 

Sone: “I Talk to God Wherever I May 
Be,” No. 38 


ue hs cation Chak 
Scheol Text for 1956 


BOOK OF THE AGES 


by Ethel Tilley 


A vacation church school course designed to develop in intermediates 
a greater appreciation of the Bible; to guide them in discovering more 
about its history; to enrich their acquaintance with the Bible and its 


help for them in daily living. 


The Teachers Book—correlated with the Pupil’s Book—is a prac- 
tical guide offering complete plans for presenting the lesson. 


The Pupil’s Book is a dramatic outline of the stages of develop- 
ment and translation of the Bible into the language of the common 


people. 
Published January 14 


Teacher’s $1.25 


Pupil’s 40c 


Don’t miss these other helpful books on 


the Bible and Bible lands ... 


DISCOVERING THE LANDS 
OF THE BIBLE 


by Lola Hazelwood 


This text combines study, work, play, and worship into an effective 
program to increase junior’s knowledge of the Bible and Bible 


lands. 


$2 


LEARNING TO KNOW 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 


by Ada W. Smith 


Specific help and abundant resource material for making the Bible 


vital to junior boys and girls. 


Teacher’s (to be published in February) $1 


In the Days of The Old Testament (Pupil’s) 


40c 


Published for the Cooperative Publication Association by 


ABINGDON PRESS 


AT ALL 
BOOKSTORES 


Mepiration (Leader) : 

Let us fold our hands and close our eyes 
as we think about God’s rules for living. 

Have we always loved each other as 
much as we, should? (Silence. ) 

Have we sometimes quarreled and said 
mean things? (Silence.) 

Do we always do what our mother and 
father ask us to? (Silence.) 

Do we forgive others as we want God 
tc forgive us? (Silence. ) 

Do we share our time, our toys, our 
money with friends both near and far? 
(Silence. ) 


WONDERFUL NEW 
16 mm Film Strip Projector 
Complete with 3-cell flashlight and 100 
Color pictures of The Life of Christ. 


Flash pictures on wall or ceiling. 


USE FOR 
Sunday School Class, Gift, Bedtime Stories, 
Toy, Missionaries, Shut-Ins, etc. 


SEE your local Christian Bookstore or order 
from us on a 3-day approval basis. We pay 
postage when cash accompanies order. 

Fred Visser Co., Dept. I, 234 N. Juanita 
Ave., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


Wanted—Director Christian Education in 
United Presbyterian city church, 1200 mem- 
bers. Work largely in Church School, week- 


day Youth Club and Vacation School. 


7560 Littlefield Boulevard, 
Michigan 


Write: Minister, 


Dearborn 1, 


For Religious 


B E N E Fl TS Education Directors 


Religious education directors, deaconnesses, 
seminary students, instructors in church- 
related colleges . . . can get the same low 
rates as ministers on health, hospital, acci- 
dent and life insurance. 


Write for free bulletins. 
1900. 


MINISTERS LIFE & CASUALTY UNION 


10619 Ministers Life Bldg. 
Minneapolis 16, Minnesota 


YOu 
Build 


Established in 


PRAYER: O God, we often fail to follow 
your rules for living. Forgive us for the 
times we have been selfish and done 
wrong. Help us to listen when you 
speak to us and to do what you want 
us to do. Amen. 


OFFERING 

Response: “An Offering Sentence,” No. 
168 

CLosinc SENTENCE: “May the Words 


That We Say,” No. 185 (said or sung) 


3. Petition 


Worsuip CEnTeER: Picture of Jesus pray- 
ing. 

PreLupE: “Thou Art With Us,” No. 49. 

Catt to Worsuip: Read the words of 

‘Let Us Be Glad of God’s Good Plans,” 

No. 16 
Sone: “All Creatures of Our God and 

King,” No. 1 
LEADER: We have been thinking of what 

it means to pray. When we pray we 

praise God and thank him. We tell him 
about the ways we have failed to live 
as we know he wants us to. We can ask 

God for things, too. Let us think to- 

gether about some of the things we can 

ask God. 
CONVERSATION: 

List suggestions of the children for re- 
quests which can legitimately be made in 
prayer. During this conversation time help 
them to understand that praying for help 
in knowing and doing the right things is 
important. Petitions for material goods 
must be accompanied by a willingness to 
work and save for them, and the realiza- 
tion that sometimes it is not possible for 
God to give us what we want. Remind 
the children that God has set up certain 
laws for his universe and it is not right to 
pray for these laws to be set aside, such as 
praying that it will not rain on the day 
of a picnic. Since petition often forms the 
major part of children’s prayers (and 
many adults also) this conversation period 
should be used to help them understand 
what the right kind of petition involves. 
The book by Mary Alice Jones mentioned 
in “For the Leader,” above, will be help- 
ful here. 


Sone: “I Talk to God Wherever I May 

Be,” No. 38 
PRAYER TIME: 

Help us, O God, to pray for the right 
things. Help us to think of what you want 
us to do. (Silence) 

Help us to remember that we must 
work for the things we want. If we want 
good times we must plan for others to 
have good times with us. If we want pets 
we must learn to care for them. If we 
want to be healthy and strong we must 
follow good health rules. (Silence) 


ATTENDANCE with FU[3 24) PINS 


These are the famous ‘‘My Record” Attendance and On-Time Pins. 
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When we do not get what we want, — 


help us to understand that there is a rea- 
son, (Silence) 

Help us to be happy with what we 
have and not ask for too much. (Silence) 
“Give me understanding, that I may keep 
thy law and observe it with my whole 
heart.” (Psalm 119:34) Amen. 


OFFERING 

RESPONSE: 
168 

Ciosinc: The Lord’s prayer 


“An Offering Sentence,” No. 


4. Intercession 
Worsuip CENTER: Same as last week 
PRELUDE: “Father Lead Me Day By Day,” 
No. 44 
Catt To WorsHIP: 
“Let us love one another; for love is of 
God.” (I John 4:7, RSV) 
“You shall love the Lord your God with 
all your heart, and with all your soul, and 
with all your strength, and with all your 


mind; and your neighbor as yourself.” 
Luke 10:27, RSV 


LEADER: Jesus showed us what it means 
to love God and our neighbors, He 
taught us how to pray and how to live 
in loving ways. 

Sonc: “The Loving Jesus Is My Friend,” 
No. 122 

LEADER: 

Jesus loved all people—children, sick 
people, unlovely people, people who were 
trying to understand God’s plan as well 
as those who were satisfied with them- 
selves. Jesus not only loved people, but he 
prayed for them. We can pray for peo- 
ple too. When we pray for others God 
helps us to think of ways we can help 
them that we might not have thought of 
otherwise. When people know we are 
praying for them it makes them feel good 
because they kncw we love them. When 
we pray for other people we do not know 
just what happens, but we know that God 
does help the people we pray for. 


CONVERSATION: 

Encourage the children to list the in- 
dividuals and groups they would like to 
pray for. Suggest that they try to remem- 
ber these each day and pray for them. 
The sharing projects during the fall and 
winter months will suggest to the chil- 
dren’s minds people who need their pray- 
ers. 

Sonc: “I Talk to God Wherever I May 

Be,” No. 38 
GuWED PRAYER: 

Using the list compiled by the children, 
proceed as in previous weeks, suggesting 
an item for their prayer and allowing a 
time of silence after each suggestion. Close 
with Luke 11:9 “Ask, and it will be given 
you; seek, and you will find ; knock, and 
it will be opened to you.’ 


OFFERING: When we pray for other peo- 
ple we must be willing to do our share 
to help them. One way we can help is 


Growing in popularity because successtul with schools everywhere. 
Beautiful, dignified, economical; give testimony and make conver- 
sation. Let everyone have the 100% pin and award succeeding pins 
every three months as earned. Year pins are 
gold plated with enamel inlay. Quarterly pins 
are royal blue lettering on gol 


Everybody Present Every Sunday 


Makes everybody punctual—proud of their record— increases offer- 
ings too! Adds interest and i improves scholarshi - Pins: * ‘Our Aim— 
100%”’, “My Record—3 Months”, ‘“—6 Months”, ‘“—9 Months”, 
$2.00 per 100. Yearly pin with numeral $1.00 ea.. Jaterchangeable 
yearly numerals 40¢ ea. 


~ by bringing our money for the offering. 
(If there is a special use to which the 
money will be put tell the children 
about it at this time.) 

Response: “Thy Work, O God, Needs 
Many Hands,” No. 171 

CLosinc Poem: 
Jesus has taught us what love can do, 
Love makes us work to help God’s plans 


BANGLES 
BUTTONS 
and TAGS 
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acknowledged win- 
ners, You will be 


’ Get our helpful catal Ss i delighted. Catalog COmieonine, f i 
o elpful catalog of S. S. Supplies FREE on request Hilly Muatrate Love makes us kind and willing #0 
Write today! share. 


Order from your dealer or direct 
10 $. Wabash Ave., Dept. 53 Chicago9, Ill. 
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by Jean Louise Smith* 


THEME FOR FeExsRuARY: Friends the 
World Around (Brotherhood Month) 


1. When I Am a Friend 
Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 135:1-33133:1 


Hymn: “O Master of the Loving Heart,” 
No. 83 


LEADER: 

When we talk about friends, we some- 
times mean the people we know best. Have 
you ever realized that you could be a 
friend to people you do not know at all? 
Christians who try to follow Jesus’ teach- 
ings, think kindly and lovingly of all peo- 
ple. Christian love can reach out to peo- 
ple all over the world only when Chris- 
tians themselves—you and I—love others 
and show our love in word and deed. 


Hymn: “Lord I Want to Be a Chris- 
tian,” No. 86 

Scripture: Matthew 5:43-48 

Story: 


Wuen Nancy CHANGED HER MIND 
From her chair at the window Nancy 
could see her brother Jack as he raced 
up the walk and bounded up the front 
steps. Quickly she stuffed the little home- 
made cotton bag into the pocket of her 
dress. The nickles and dimes inside the 
bag jangled with the sudden move. 
“Look!” cried Jack as he thrust a pa- 
per toward Nancy. “I got a letter thank- 
ing me for sending the shoe laces.” 
“What are you talking about? What 
shoestrings?” said Nancy, impatiently. “It 
is just like Jack,” she thought to herself, 
“to burst in with half a story and expect 


“me to know all about it.” She wondered 


if her eight-year-old brother ever would 
grow up. 

“Don’t you remember? I told you about 
sending a pair of shoe laces for a child 
overseas. The Quakers sent them for me. 
It was all in a comic book.” The words 
tumbled out so fast that Jack could scarce- 
ly keep up with himself. All the time he 
had been talking, he was rummaging 
around in a pile of old magazines. Finally 
he found his comic book and turned to a 
back page. He thrust it toward Nancy. 

“Here, read all about it,” he said. J 

Nancy took the book and read the pic 
ture story aloud. It told how a group of 
children had saved their treat money and 
had each bought a pair of shoe laces and 
mailed them to the American Friends 
Service Committee to send overseas to boys 
and girls who were very poor war orphans. 
Other American friends would send shoes, 
the picture story said, but an extra pair 
of shoe laces was always needed too. 

Nancy glanced at her own -shabby 
sandals as she tossed the book on the floor. 
Then she read Jack’s letter from the 
Friends Service Committee. She read it 
out loud because she knew that Jack did 
not know big words. It was a thank-you 
letter and with it there was a newsletter 
“with pictures and stories. 

“Here’s something else that was in the 
letter,” Jack said. 

Nancy took the little folder that had the 
words, ‘“‘Ship’s a-Sailing!” printed across 


the cover. Slowly she read about how chil- 


_ *Jean Louise Smith, of Ardmore, Pennsylvania, 
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dren in many parts of the world are hun- 
gry and how boys and girls in America 
could save pennies and other coins to help 
buy these children the food they need so 
badly. There was a coin card with the let- 
ter with little slits in it for coins that 
would buy food which would be sent in 
ships overseas to the hungry children. 


Jack and Nancy sat quietly for a few 
seconds after she had finished reading. 
Finally Nancy said roughly, ‘Well, you 
can throw this coin card away. We’re poor 
enough ourselves without scraping up a 
dollar and four cents for someone else! 
Look at me, I need new shoes, and you— 
how did you ever get ten cents for shoe 
laces?” 

“Well, I didn’t steal it, if that’s what 
you think!” Jack said. “I used some of 
my paper route money.” 

“Oh Jack, you know Mom counts on 
the extra we can earn to help buy food. If 
you thought more about us you wouldn’t 
be so free to give away your money,” 
Nancy added. 

Several days later after dinner Nancy 
went to get the cotton bag with the coins 
in it. “Anyone have any money to put into 
our Thanksgiving dinner fund?” she asked. 

“Tet’s count it!” Jack said. “Do you 
suppose we can save enough money to buy 
a turkey this year?” 

“Not with turkey at these high prices,” 
Mom laughed. “We’ll have a good dinner 
but it won’t be turkey.” 

The children counted the money and 
there was nearly four dollars. ‘Soon 
there’ll be enough!” Nancy cried. 

“It will be hard to manage with food 
costing so much, but I think we can do it. 
Maybe we could even have a guest,” Moth- 
er said. 

“Company for Thanksgiving! That 
would be fun,”’ Nancy said. “But who shall 
we have?” 

Mother and Jack looked at each other 
and smiled. “You tell her, Jack,’ Mom 
said. 

Slowly Jack began. ‘Well, Mom and I 
talked it over and thought that maybe 
if you agreed we could send some of our 
food money to someone else who needed 
it worse than we do,” he explained. 

“There you go again,” cried Nancy. 
“Giving away something when we don’t 
have enough. We’d have to go without 
dessert if we did that and who ever heard 
of that on Thanksgiving?” 

Jack went to the sideboard and got the 
coin folder and the Newsletter that had 
come from the American Friends Service 
Committee. “‘Mom read me some of these 
stories about boys and girls in Germany 
who have had gifts from boys and girls 
and families like us,” he said. 


Nancy took the letter and began to look 
at the pictures. As she turned the pages 
she said slowly, “I guess those children 
are poorer than we are!” 


- Then she picked up ten cents and fit- 
ted it into a slot. ““We’ll have to get some 
of our money changed into a fifty-cent 
piece and a quarter,” she said slowly. 

Jack and Mother looked at each other 
and laughed. “Well, go ahead and do it!” 
Jack said, stuffing the money into the bag 
and handing it to Nancy. “And do it 
quick before you change your mind!” 

‘Don’t worry, silly. I won’t change my 


mind,’ Nancy laughed happily as she 
skipped out the door. Mr. Adams _ will 
change the money for me and I’ll be back 
in a jiffy!” 
Ieper Ge 
OFFERING 


PRAYER OF DEDICATION: 

Dear God, we bring our gifts of money 
to you, to be used in the work of the 
Church. We want you to use us too. Help 
us to love others more than we do now. 
Help us to see how we can serve them 
with Christian love and understanding. 
Amen. 


Hymn: “We’ve a Story to Tell to the 
Nations,” No. 90 


2. These Are My Friends 


(Race Relations Sunday) 
Catt To Worsuip: “It Makes No Differ- 

ence, East or West,” No. 98 
LEADER: 

Today is Race Relations Sunday, when 
we think especially of how all men of dif- 
ferent colors and nationalities help to 
make our life and world what it is. We 
think especially of how we should try more 
and more to live together in love and 
peace, so that we may have a better life 
and a better world. Long, long ago a great 
writer wrote these words to remind us 
how many kinds of people we can thank 
for making our world. What he wrote 
then, is still true. 

Lert Us Now Praise Famous MEN 


Let us now praise famous men, and our 
fathers that begat us. 


The Lord hath wrought great glory by 
them through his great power from the 
beginning. 

Such as did bear rule in their king- 
doms, men renowned for their power, 
giving counsel by their understanding, and 
declaring prophecies: 

Leaders of the people by their coun- 
sels, and by their knowledge of learning 
meet for the people, wise and eloquent in 


* their instructions. 


Such as found out musical tunes, and 
recited verses in writing: 


Rich man furnished with ability, living 
peaceably in their habitations: 


All these were honored in their gen- 
erations, and were the glory of their times. 


There be of them that have left a name 
behind them, that their praises may be 
reported. 

And some there be that have no me- 
morial; who are perished as though they 
had never been; and are become as though 
they had never been born; and their chil- 
dren after them. 

But these were merciful men, whose 
righteousness hath not been forgotten... . 

Their bodies are buried in peace, but 
their name liveth forevermore. 

Tue ApocrypHa, EccLesiAsticus 44 


Hymn: “The World, Dear Lord, is Very 
Large,’ No. 99 


Scripture: Psalm 57:7-11 


PRAYER: 

Dear God, help us to be friends to all 
we know and to reach out in Christian 
love and kindness to all people, even to 
those we do not know. We are grateful 
for those who have given us so much— 
for leaders, for musicians, for writers, for 
doctors, teachers—we cannot name them 
all! They come from the world around. 
Their skins may be white, black, brown, 


From, It’s Happening All the Time, by Jean 
Louise Smith. Used by permission, the Christian 
Education Press. 
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or yellow, but it does not matter. Help 
us to love them more and to be grateful 
for all they do for us. Amen. 


OFFERING AND RESPONSE: 
the Gifts,” No. 130 

Hymn: “Brother of All the World,” No. 
100 


3. Makers of America 


Hymn: “Joyful, Joyful We Adore Thee,” 
No. 12 

Porm: ‘God Loves His Children Every- 
where” (This poem is the words to the 
hymn by the same name, No. 98, Hymns 
for Junior Worship.) 

Scripture: The Apostle Peter wrote a 
letter which gives some wonderful ad- 
vice about how people may get along 
together. Listen to it and think how it 
might have been written to you or to 
me! (Read I Peter 3:8-11. Use the Re- 
vised Standard Version or some mod- 
ern translation.) 

Hymn: “The World Came to My Home 
One Day,” No. 97 

Mepiration: “A World Picture Map” 
One day I tried to think how an artist 

would paint a picture map showing how 

America became populated. What colors 

there would be in it! How many different 

kinds of people there would need to be! 

The artist would have to show how peo- 

ple came from all over the world to live 

and work in the new land. 

There would be the Spanish and French 
explorers, and then the Pilgrims from 
England. There would be the Germans 
who came to Pennsylvania and spread out 
into Ohio and up to Wisconsin. There 
would be the Swedes and Norwegians who 
went farther into our country, into Min- 
nesota and the Dakotas, and then the folk 
from the Central European countries, from 
Ireland, and, from the other side of the 
world, the Orientals from China, Japan, 
and the Philippines. 

All of these people would spread out 
over the picture-map of America. Perhaps 
the artist would paint small symbols or ob- 
jects to show what each nationality had 
brought to us—how some had farmed, 
worked in factories, made music for us, 
and showed us many customs of their 
homeland. 

Some way, the map would need to show 
that these people and the beautiful gifts 
they brought over are still here—that they 
are America. If we could travel over every 
road in the United States and go into 
every city and town, we would see the 
descendants of these people working, play- 
ing, worshiping, going to school, living 
side by side. They are you and I; your 
friends and mine, for, they are America! 


“Bless Thou 


PRAYER: Dear God, sometimes we forget 
that our country is a place that was 
made by people from all over the world. 
We want to learn ways of living to- 
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gether with joy and peace, with iove 
and appreciation of one another. Show 
us how to do this day by day as we live 
and work with others. Amen. 

PRAYER Hymn: “He Prayeth Best Who 
Loveth Best,” No. 78 : 

OFFERING AND DeEpDICATION: “Bless Thou 
the Gifts,” No. 130 

Hymn: “For the Workers in the Mill,” 
No. 102 


4. Gifts Friends Bring to Us 


Catt To Worsuip: “It Makes No Differ- 

ence, East or West,’ No. 98 
CONVERSATION: 

“Last Sunday we talked about how 
many different people made America by 
coming here to live and work from all 
over the world. What did you see this 
week that one of these early settlers might 
have been indirectly responsible for bring- 
ing to America?” 

(Let the children name several things. 
If they are slow in getting started, you 
might help them with a few suggestions 
such as: the Italian restaurant nearby, a 
Swedish gift shop, Japanese garden, etc. 
Let the listing be brief and summarize 
quickly, suggesting that it would be in- 
teresting to keep looking for these for- 
eign things and activities which have be- 
come part of America.) 

Hymn: “For the Workers in the Mill,” 

No. 102 
ScripturE: Ephesians 4: 1-3,31,32 
Strory: 

Tue FEstTIvAL 

Yuan had been. unusually quiet for two 
days. It seemed as though he must have 
some difficult problem on his mind. Yuan’s 
father and mother could always tell when 
he was struggling with a problem, and 
they would leave him alone until he got 
ready to tell them what was the matter. 


At breakfast on the third day Yuan 
spoke. “I’ve looked at everything we have 
in the house to find something that is 
really Chinese, and I can’t find anything.” 


“What sort of thing did you want, 
son?” Yuan’s father asked quietly. 


“Oh, we’re having a foreign festival at 
school next week, and the boys and girls 
of different nationalities are bringing beau- 
tiful things which were made in the coun- 
try they represent. I can’t let every coun- 
try but China be represented. I’ve got to 
do something, but I can’t think what it 
will be.” 

“Suppose we make a little trip after 
school,” suggested Yuan’s mother. “Bring 
a friend along if you like.” 

Yuan’s mother was very mysterious 
about where they were going when she 
met the boys after school. Yuan had ask- 
ed Peter, his Russian friend, to come along. 
After a short trolley ride the three walk- 
ed through the park and were soon going 
up the steps of a great white building. 

“But this is the Art Institute,” remon- 
strated Yuan. “Our class was here last 
year. Why are you taking me here?” 


Peter suddenly caught on and smiled 
knowingly at Yuan’s mother. 

“Well, here we are,” said Mrs. Lung, 
pausing in the rotunda just beyond the 
entrance. 

“T don’t see... .” began Yuan. Then 
a look of understanding broke over his 
troubled face, and then a broad smile. 
They were in the Jade Room and all 
around them were glass cases in which 
were displayed beautiful carved jades. 
There were jades of all colors—pearly 
white, soft pink and yellowish, light green, 
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and dark green. There were also hand- 
somely carved coral figures and ivory — 
carvings. Yuan saw it all through new ~ 
eyes. 

Peter too was eager. He talked more — 
than his quiet friend, Yuan. “Look,” he 
cried, as he pointed to a beautiful pair 
of round jade disks of dark green color. 
“Nobody in the class can tell of anything 
like this. I’ve never seen anything like it. 
Why, Yuan,.China has wonderful treas- 
ures, and here you didn’t know!” 

The three looked in wonder at the jade 
disks. The carving on them was delicate 
and very beautiful—flowers and birds. 

A member of the museum staff joined 
the group. She said proudly: “These jades 
in this case are among our most prized 
possessions. These disks here, for instance, 
are part of an imperial collection which 
we were lucky enough to purchase. The 


Chinese jade carvers of the eighteenth 


century were the most skilled of all ages. 
Look at the exquisite curves in the flow- 
ers on this disk, and the graceful birds. 
See how the light shining through shows 
the variations in color and the veins of the 
jade itself. These disks were used as altar 
or table decorations.” 

‘How did the artists make these jades?” 
asked Yuan. 

“They used metal drills and diamond 
sand, It may have taken one workman’s 
whole life to make these two disks.” 

Peter gasped. “Honest?” 

“Yes, you see the carving itself took 
years and years. Not a mistake could be 
made. And then there was the polishing, 
which is very important since it brings 
out the beautiful quality of the stone. Each 
little curve, each opening had to be pol- 
ished very carefully. We are told that the 
emperor’s workmen labored day and night 
in their workshops for ten years or more 
before a single piece would be completed.” 

“TI. wonder,” Yuan said slowly, “could 
I get a picture of one of these disks to 
show at school?” 

At home that evening Yuan was show- 
ing his father the large photograph of the 
jade disk and was proudly explaining all 
he had learned. “If only I had even just 
a tiny piece of jade to show at the ex- 
hibit,” he said. 

His mother unfastened the locket she 
always wore. “You may take this, if you 
are very careful,” she said. 

Yuan looked in astonishment at the 
round, creamy white pendant. 

“Why, it’s jade,” he said as he ex- 
amined the lovely carving of a lotus flow- 
er. “And I never even noticed it!” 

Yuan was proud of his part of the festi- 
val exhibit. Many countries were repre- 
sented, and there were truly some wonder- 
ful and beautiful things. When you saw 
them all together, it made you realize how 
each country had given its share to the 
world of beauty. But Yuan thought that 
China’s jades were just about the loveliest 
of all and one of the nicest gifts that 
China had given to people in the United 
States, or anywhere, for that matter.’ 
OFFERING AND DepicaTion: “Bless Thou 

the Gifts,” No. 130 


Hymn: “It Makes No Difference, East or 
West,” No. 98 
NOTE: Next month's special issue 
on "Pray as You Grow; Grow as You 
Pray," will be of special interest to 
leaders in departmental worship. 


2From, Great Art and Children’s Worship by 
Jean Louise Smith. Abingdon-Cokesbury js, 
1948. Used by permission, 
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THEME FOR FEBRUARY: “Follow Me” 


To the Leader: 


This is the month which is designated 
by many denominations as a time of spe- 
cial emphasis on world missions, which 
makes us unusually conscious of the imper- 
tive of Christ’s command, “Follow me.” 
These worship services are designed to 
help junior high boys and girls feel the 
power of Christ’s challenge as they see 
what a difference he can make in the life 
of a person who dares to follow him. Per- 
haps some of them may be willing to put 
their hand in his in perfect trust, ready 
to follow wherever he leads. 


1. “I Will Make You Fishers 
of Men” 


Worsuip Center: If possible, use a large 
print of Zimmermann’s “Christ and the 
Fishermen” on an easel or hanging on 
the wall at eye level when seated. Be 
careful to have the picture well lighted, 
but in such a way that there is no re- 
flection from the glass. 


PRELUDE: “Jesus Calls Us” 


OrrenrInNG Hymn: “Jesus, the Very 
Thought of Thee,” or “Love Divine, All 
Loves Excelling,’” or ‘More Love to 
Thee, O Christ.” 


LEADER’s INTRODUCTION: 

From the time God first created man, 
he has worked through people to do his 
will and accomplish his purposes. Only as 
men respond to God is his work done in 
the world. 


When Christ was living on earth he 
gathered about him a small band of men 
who were his followers. He helped these 
men know more about how God intended 
people to live. He knew his time on earth 
was limited, but he left behind a group 
of men who continued to be his followers. 
They carried on the work he had begun 
and today, because they answered, “Yes,” 
when he bade them, “Follow me,” there is 
hardly a country in the world where the 
saving story of God and his love has not 
been carried. 


This month we shall be thinking of the 
effect Christ’s command, “Follow me,” has 
had on people during the past two thou- 
sand years. Let us look now at the first 
time we find these words recorded in one 
of the gospel accounts. 


Scripture: Matthew 4:18-22 
MEDITATION: 


James SPEAKS 

I shall never forget that day when my 
Master called me to come with him. I had 
heard him speak many times and had 
been greatly drawn to him. My brother 
John and I had talked about his sincerity 
. and how lovingly he spoke of God. We 

wanted to know more about him. 
Then one day John and I were in the 
boat with our father, mending our fishing 
nets. The sun was warm on our backs and 


*Miss_ Jackson is Director of Christian Educa- 
tion, First Presbyterian Church, Spartanburg, 
South Carolina. : 
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it was pleasant to sit and work together. 
We were not talking much. People who 
are close to each other are comfortable in 
silence together. 


Suddenly I was aware that someone 
was standing by the boat. Looking up I 
saw that it was Jesus. I wasn’t surprised; 
it seemed right that he should join us. 
He climbed into the boat and sat with us. 
We talked, or rather he talked and we 
listened. 


He spoke simply of the kingdom of God. 
When he had finished, he turned to John 
and me and _said, “Follow me.” There 
was no question in our minds. We left our 
nets with our father and. the servants, 
and went with him, our Lord and our 
Master. 


ZEBEDEE SPEAKS 

I had never minded being old. I had a 
good business and I had two strong young 
sons who worked with me. There is a joy 
in working together, in feeling the weight 
of the fish in the net as you pull together 
to lift your catch over the side of the 
boat. 

My boys were good boys. They were 
good to me and thoughtful too. 


No, I had never minded being old until 
the day the young man from Nazareth 
came and talked with my two boys and me 
as we were in our boat mending the nets. I 
had heard my sons talking about this man 
called Jesus. They could not say enough 
in his praise. I only half listened, thinking 
it was youthful enthusiasm. 


But when I met him, I too felt his 
power. He talked with us but a few mo- 
ments there in the afternoon sun. Then 
he said to my sons, ‘Follow me.” And 
they immediately made ready to leave the 
boat. Before they left the young man turn- 
ed and looked into my eyes, a look full 
of tenderness, understanding and love. 


Then it was that I wished I were not 
old so I could have followed him too. He 
has a dream, that Jesus of Nazareth. And 
I believe his dream can change the world. 
And my sons, my James and John, can 
help him make his dream come true. 


CLosinc Hymn: “I Bind My Heart This 


Tide” 
2. A Light in Dark Places 


OPENING PRAYER: 
Our Saviour King, defend us, 
And guide where we should go; 
Forth with Thy message send us, 
Thy love and light to show. 
Rev. Rospert Murray 
INTRODUCTION: 

We often speak of people who do not 
know of God’s supreme gift of love in 
sending his Son to the world as people 
living in darkness. They are seeking and 
searching for meaning in life. As Christian 
people show them Christ’s love it is as if 
a light had come into a dark place, illum- 
inating every corner and driving all the 
darkness away. 

There are so many dark places in the 
world today caused by greed, hate and 
despair. However, there are. a host of com- 
mitted Christians who are taking the light 
of Christ to those dark places, and they 


are finding varied and ingenious ways of - 
driving back the darkness. 
TALKs: 

ALBERT SCHWEITZER 

Albert Schweitzer is certainly one of the 
great Christians in the world. He is living 
in Africa where he has helped literally 
thousands of black men and women to 
know the joy of being Christian. 

Dr. Schweitzer has achieved fame in 
three fields other than medicine. He is a 
great organist, a writer, and a Bible 
scholar. 

However, he was very much concerned 
about the way the colored people of Afri- 
ca were being mistreated. Although he was 
assured of success in his homeland, he 
decided Christ had a special job for him 
to do in Africa. He entered medical school 
at the age of thirty, an age at which most 
doctors are finishing their training. He 
became a surgeon and went to live in 
French Equatorial Africa. 


There he found much to discourage 
him, The climate and hard work made 
him ill. He lacked buildings and equip- 
ment. There were ignorance and super- 
stition to combat. There was never enough 
help. There were too many sick people. 


All this might have discouraged an ordi- 
nary man. But this man was not ordinary. 
He put his trust in Christ who had bade 
him, ‘Follow me,” and with Christ’s help 
he has brought love and light to one of 
the dark places of the world. 


Toyoutko KaGawa 

Toyohiko Kagawa is another great 
Christian who is bringing light in the dark 
places. Instead of going to another land 
as Albert Schweitzer did, he stayed among 
his own people. He picked one of the 
darkest places imaginable, the slums of a 
large Japanese city. 

He did not grow up in a Christian 
home. He found out about Christ through 
two American missionaries. For the first 
time he found out what love was. 


He decided if Christ could change his 
life, He could change the lives of others, 
and that he, Kagawa, could help Him. He 
studied for the ministry in spite of a ser- 
icus case of tuberculosis. Before he finished 
seminary he decided he must do some- 
thing about the misery he saw about him 
in the city. 

He moved into the slums where he lived 
in a house six feet square with no win- 
dows. There he helped people in any way 
he could, even taking them into his tiny 
home where he shared whatever he had. 
He did all this in the name of Christ. 


He caught diseases; he was held up; 
he was hurt physically; he was misunder- 
stood; he even spent some time in jail. 
Still he continued the work Christ had 
called him to do. 

As a result of his work, the conditions 
in the slums were brought to the attention 
of people with political authority, and 
clearance. programs were begun. ; 

The whole of Japan has felt his influ- 
ence. He has brought light into the dark 
places of his own country. 

PRAYER: 

O God, we thank thee that there have 
been men and women who have been will- 
ing to hear thy call and serve thee in the 
dark places of the world. Help us to be 
willing to seek out dark places where we 
can best bring light by our lives. In the 
name of Christ who said, “I have come 
as light into the world, that whoever be- 
lieves in me may not remain in darkness.” 
Amen. 


Hymn: “O Zion, Haste” (stanzas, 1-3) 
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3. Christ Calls Us 

OPENING PRAYER: 

Christ of the Upward Way, my Guide di- 
vine, 

Where Thou hast set Thy feet may I place 
mine; 

And move and march wherever Thou hast 
trod 

Keeping face forward up the hill of God. 


Give me the heart to hear Thy voice and 
will, 

That without fault or fear I may fulfill 

Thy purpose with a glad and holy zest, 
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. another special is- 
sue every church school teacher and parent 


Like one who would not bring less than his 
best. 


Give me the good stout arm to shield the 
right, 
And wield Thy sword of truth with all 
my might, 
That, in the warfare I must wage for 
Thee, 
More like a victor I may ever be. Amen. 
Rev. WaLTER J. MATHAME 


LEADER’s INTRODUCTION: 


God has always sought out individuals 
to do particular things for him. We often 
speak of his “calling”? such a person. Ac- 
tually that word “call” means seeing a 
need, being aware that something needs 
doing, and finding that one is qualified 
to fill that need. The wonderful thing 
about his calling is that he gives us what- 
ever is needed to answer some one of the 
many needs he shows us. 


God doesn’t ask anyone to be a .nurse 
without giving that person the qualifica- 
tions needed. He doesn’t ask someone to 
build great bridges without first endowing 
him with engineering skill. Some times 
people want to do things they could never 
do well. Other people ignore God’s calling, 
or try to excuse themselves by pretending 
to think they don’t have the necessary abil- 
ities. The Old Testament tells an interest- 
ing story of such a person. God had a mes- 
sage for his people and he needed a fear- 
less person to deliver it. He chose Isaiah, 
but Isaiah protested that God had chosen 
the wrong person, that he was a person 
of unclean lips. However, God cleansed 
his lips with a burning coal and Isaiah 
finally listened to God’s call and answered 
it. Hear his story as he tells it. 


ScripTuRE: Isaiah 6: 1-8 


TALK: 
Curist CONTINUES TO CALL 


Christ not only called his apostles to 
follow him, but through them he has call- 
ed all Christians to follow him. Just be- 
fore his ascension into heaven he gave a 
command to his followers (which includes 
us): “Go therefore and make disciples of 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Spirit, teaching them to observe all 
that I have commanded you; and lo, I 
am with you always, to the close of the 
age.” 

This command is a call to all who con- 
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sider themselves Christian, to be willing to 
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go anywhere and do anything that Christ 


asks us. 


There is no geography to Christ’s call. 
It could be to serve him in Africa, in Ko- 
rea, India, or Brazil. Or it could be to 
serve him at home as a Christian member 
of the family, or in school as a Christian 
citizen, 


The most comforting part of Christ’s 
call to us to.follow him wherever he leads 
us is the fact that we can be sure Christ 
has been there first and will continue to 
be with us wherever we go in his name. 

If we trust our Leader and Guide we 
will be willing to follow him anywhere. 
MEDITATION: 

As I feel God’s love in my life, I can 
be sure that he made me because he had 
something special for me to do. I can’t 
let him down by refusing to try to find 
out what my special task is. I'll try to live 
close enough to Christ that I can’t mistake 
the call he makes to me. Maybe it will be 
to be a builder, or perhaps to try to re- 
lieve human suffering, or to help people 
know how to use the soil, or to write, or 


teach, or preach, or to work with my 


hands. IP’ll try not to set limits for myself, 
but rather live up to the limitless possibil- 
ities of a life given to Christ to use. I 
will seek his way for my life, praying al- 
ways that whenever and wherever he calls, 
I’ll be able to answer, ‘““Here am I; send 
me.” 


CuLosinc Hymn: “Jesus Calls Us’ 


4. "If Any Man Will Serve Me” 
PRELUDE: “Lead on, O King Eternal” 


Scripture (from John 13:34,35; 14:15: 
15:12-14): 


“A new commandment I give to you, 
that you love one another; even as I have 
loved you, that you also love one another. 
By this all men will know that you are 
my disciples, if you have love for one an- 
other.” 

“If you love me, you will keep my com- 
mandments.” 


“This is my commandment, that you 


love one another as I have loved you. - 


Greater love has no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life for his friends. You 
are my friends if you do what I command 
you.” 

TALK: 


How Can You Know A FoLLOWER? 


People often wear badges or other signs 
to show groups they belong to, like Scouts, 
4-H or school teams. Sometimes people 
wear a cross to show they belong to Christ, 
but there are other ways for them to show 
their loyalty to him. 


The Scripture we have just heard tells 
us that the mark of the follower of Christ 
is love. It was said of the followers of 
Christ in the period shortly after his 
death, “Behold how these Christians love 
one another.” 


The kind of love Christ wants us to 
have for each other is the kind of love 
which he has for us. It’s an unselfish love 
that doesn’t ask, ‘What can I get?” but 
“What can I give?” It is the kind of love 
that is aware of need in people and finds 
ways to meet that need. Such love thinks 
of others before self. 

AVBox 


FoLLowinc REQUIRES ACTION 


A person on a hike does not hike if he 
watches the guide and all the other 
hikers walk by while he sits and does 
nothing. He can’t see the view from the 
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top without doing the walking required . 


to get to the top. 

Just so, a person can’t be a follower of 
Christ without putting into action his feel- 
ings of love for Christ and loyalty to him. 
It’s not enough to say we are followers. 
We must prove it by the way we live. 
Christ told his followers to keep his com- 
mandments. Do we keep them? 

PRAYER: 

Dear God, we want to be followers, but 
we are weak. We often take the easy way. 
We shade the truth a bit because the truth 
might hurt. We ignore people who need 
us, to be with people we already know 
and like. We keep quiet about things we 
should take a stand about. We’re so busy 
with our own affairs that we either don’t 
have time to do the things you ask us to 


do, or we say, “Tomorrow, Lord.” 


We say things that hurt other people; 
we nurse the hurts that come to us. We ex- 
pect other people to forgive us, but refuse 
to forgive them. We talk big and do little. 


We excuse ourselves for what we do, 
and also for what we don’t do. We are 
too much concerned about what others 
will think of us, but forget that your opin- 
ion is more important. 

We want credit for everything we do, 
but forget to give credit to others. 

Help us to find ways of sharing the 
rich, full love of Christ with those who 
do not yet know it. Help us to find ways 
of proving our love in our daily living, 
In Christ’s name. Amen. 

Hymn: “Lead on, O King Eternal” 


Senior High and Young 
People's Departments 


by Clarice M. Bowman* 


Note: These resources for February 
will reinforce the materials to be found 
in the special February issue, next month, 
on “Pray as You Grow; Grow as You 
Pray.”’ The articles in that issue should be 
read as additional background enrichment. 
Additional copies for use by the young 
people and any teachers not regularly tak- 
ing the International Journal may be 
ordered on the coupon, page 


THEME FOR Fesruary: Dare We Pray? 


For the Planning Committee 
and Counselor 


Your planning this month has a double 
purpose: to provide, perhaps in the early 
part of each service, a brief time when 
your group can think about certain dan- 
gerous challenges in prayer; and then to 
lead all, in closing moments, to pray deep- 
ly. From the varied materials given here, 
select, adapt and add in terms of your 
needs. Never use a hymn, a call, a prayer, 
an offering response or anything, unless 
from your individual hearts you mean it. 


In preparation for this month, suggest 
small neighborhood prayer fellowships: 
two or three who live near one another 
meeting to read, discuss and, if they feel 
led, to pray. These selections may be help- 
ful: Isaiah 6:1-8; Matthew 14:23; 26:36- 
46; 27:45,46; Mark 1:35; Luke 3:21,22; 


|} 6:12.13; 10:17-22; 23:44,45; John 11: 
41-43; 17:1-26. Another resource is Power 


Through Prayer (see footnote 1). 


1. We Dare Not Pray — If We Shrink 
from New Spiritual Adventure 
Tuts Is THE SouRCE: 


There is no other way to explain Chris- 
tianity. Because Jesus was what he was 
the Christian fellowship began and grew. 


*Assistant Professor, Department of Religion, 
High Point College, High Point, North Carolina. 
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Track Christianity down to its source and 
you find Jesus the Christ. 

It would seem, then, that the important 
thing to do would be to find the source of 
Jesus’ life power. If we could do that, 
we would be at the heart of the most pow- 
erful movement in history. In a power age, 
we who search for power would have 
found the source of real power, power that 
shapes life and rules death... . 


And yet there is no secret or mystery 
to it all... He said it was the simplest 
and most natural way in the world for that 
power to be obtained .. . 


Would anything please God more than 
for us to live as Jesus did? 

Is there any trick to it? 

Is God trying to make it difficult for 
us to live that kind of life? 

F x! it is possible, then why can’t we do 
Uaioe ayes 
scares me.” Men have always tried to 
make a mystery of the plain fact Jesus 
illustrated and preached. ... Must we re- 
fuse him too? 

Are you ready then? . . . Let’s look at 
his life and see where the source of power 
for him was. 

Here it is—in two words: He prayed! 

“Oh yes,” you say, “but...” 

. . . but what? Don’t try to add any- 
thing, don’t make # complicated. Keep 
your finger and your mind right there. 
This is the spot. This is the source: prayer 


The early Christian fellowship took the 
cue from Jesus. . . . Why were so few able 
to do so much? Was theirs a secret power 
we cannot have? No. They simply center- 
ed their life in God, and were confident 
that His spirit in them could conquer the 
world. Through the centuries since that 
time, many forms and techniques of prayer 
have been developed. But the power, the 
tremendous world-saving power, has slip- 
ped away from many Christians. We ask: 
Has God changed? 

Why cannot prayer today become as 
of old a source of power, of wonder-work- 
ing, world-changing power? 


It can!’ 

* * * * 
O Thou, by whom we come to God, 
The Life, the Truth, the Way; 
The path of prayer Thyself hast trod: 
Lord, teach us how to pray. 

JAMES MoNnTGOMERY 
* * * * 


Eternal Spirit, grant thou that in my 
prayers themselves I find the answer to the 
ancient petition, Lord, teach me to pray. 

. ... Endow me with the wisdom that 
would ask of thee gifts of the inner spirit. 
Save me from seeking to bargain with thee 
for things. 


Grant me an enlarging awareness of the 
resources of the spirit that come from thee. 
Lead me into the power of silence. Teach 
me the meaning of meditation. Give me 
a sense of wonder at the greatness of thy- 
self, the marvels of thy world, and the 
sweep of thy purpose. 

.... When my prayer must begin with 
my own concerns, grant that before its end 
I find myself at home and at work among 
the unfinished tasks of thy world. 

Thus—Lord, teach me to pray. Amen. 

P. R. Haywarp’ 


PRAYER 
Prayer is the weakness of the soul 
Seeking to draft cyclonic power— 
Winds of the spirit strong to meet 
The challenge of each testing hour. 


Prayer is the pledging of the soul 
To meet God’s will and undertake 
That service which is most in need 
Of all we have to consecrate. 

W. H. Hupnut*® 


* * * * 


Tue Lorp’s PrRaYER—FrRomM Moses’ 


DAY ON 


Throughout the Old Testament, from 
Moses’ first delivery of God’s promise, on 
through his successor Joshua, on through 
the words of Daniel, run these command- 
ments: “Be strong and of good courage, 
do not fear or be in dread: for it is the 
Lord your God who goes with you; he 
will not fail you or forsake you.” The 
promise, rephrased, appears in Jesus’ 
words: ‘Let not your hearts be troubled, 
neither let them be afraid. I will not leave 
you desolate. Be of good cheer, I have 
overcome the world . . . Lo, I am with 
you always.” 

Unspoken, unwritten, the promise runs 
through The Lord’s Prayer! 

Our Father who art in heaven— 
It is the Lord your God who goes with 
you, who is in the heavens which sur- 
round you! 
Hallowed be thy name. 
Thy kingdom come, 
Thy will be done, 
On earth as it is in heaven— 

Be strong and of good courage, do not 

fear or be in dread—for the doing of 

God’s will on earth takes strength and 

courage, fearlessness and lack of dread! 
Give us this day our daily bread— 

Do not fear or be in dread of lacking 

daily bread for the 

Lord your God ... will not fail you! 
And forgive us our debts, 

As we also have forgiven our debtors— 


1Bowman, C. M. and Harper, George: Power 
Through Prayer. Box 871, Nashville, Tennesse, 


Source Press. Copyright 1947. Used by permission. 


2From Young People’s Prayers, Association Press, 
1945. Used by permission of publisher and author. 


3In The Christian Century, March 10, 1954, p. 
301. Used by permission. 
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Do not fear! It is the Lord your God 
who goes with you! Your slowness in 
forgiving others comes from fear. Do 
not fear! 


FOR WORLD FRIENDSHIP play the favorite 
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WHAT WILL HAPPEN 
IN 1956? 


That depends in part 
on each one of us 


Resolve to seek God’s help 
through reading the Bible 
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And lead us not into temptation, 

But deliver us from evil— 
Be strong and of good courage, do not 
fear or be in dread; for it is the Lord 
your God who goes with you; he will 
not fail you or forsake you ... Do not 
fear or be dismayed.* 


2. We Dare Not Pray — Unless 
We’re Ready to Mean It 


There is nothing hid from the Eternal. 

When we come to him with a neatly- 
worded prayer—maybe one that we’ve fix- 
ed up to use in a service like this, aware 
that other people would be listening—he 
knows whether we’re really reaching pray- 
erfully toward him or just saying most- 
ly words. He knows, when we “repeat” a 
prayer or benediction or offertory re- 
sponse, whether we’re praying it. He knows 
when we sing a hymn, whether we mean 
its message. 

He knows when we say, ‘“‘as we forgive 

.’ whether we truly forgive the person 
who said something against us, or who cut 
us cold at a party, or who kept us from 


getting elected, or who disappointed us. _ 


And we know that unless we truly forgive, 
our own hardness keeps us from receiving 
God’s forgiveness to us. 

He knows when we ask for daily bread, 
whether we mean that “our” to include 
all his children the round earth over, and 
furthermore, whether we’re willing to 
share, to help him answer others’ prayers 
for bread. 

He knows when we come to that part 
about “thy kingdom come,” we’re adding 
under our breath, “But wait—not yet! 
Don’t rush me, God. Some later time, per- 
haps.” 

Psalm 139: 1-12, 14-18, 23-24. 


* * * * * 
SINCERITY IN PRAYER 
People did it, even back in Old Testa- 
ment days—thought somehow to convince 
God of the sincerity of their prayers by 
much ado: making bigger and_ better 
sacrifices, singing and praying with loud- 


er voices, outdoing their neighbors in 
their observances. 
But suddenly into the marketplace 


where people are gathered stalks a gaunt, 
burning-eyed outdoors-man, Amos. (Here 
have a Voice read Amos 5: 22-24.) 


Centuries had passed. Yet again people 


. were making of prayer an outward act, 


to be seen of men. Some preferred to stand 
where all could see. Some cried to heav- 
en with a loud voice. But among them 
moved a strangely radiant, God-lit, loving 
Life who taught that true prayer comes 
honestly from the heart. (Voice: Matthew 
6:5-8). 

A youth group and their minister were 
thinking together about prayer. But first 
he asked them to average the amount of 
time each spent per week in prayer. 
Around fifteen minutes, they decided. 
“This week, let’s try an experiment,” he 
suggested. “Let’s none of us pray. When 
we start to pray little half-way, routine 
prayers, we'll stop. We'll save up all our 
prayers. Then when we come back togeth- 
er next week, we'll really pray.” 

It was a more thoughtful group that 
gathered the next Sunday. “We found 
more times than ever when we needed to 
pray,’ some said. “We looked forward 

‘Bangham, M. D.: ‘‘The Lord’s Prayer.’? In 


motive, November “1955. Used permission, 
Board of Education of The Methodist Church. 
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‘“Jaying hold of his highest willingness.” 


more than ever to the time when we could — 
pray.” “We won’t take prayer so for 
granted any more.” “And most important | 
of all,” the minister summarized, “we'll 
prepare to mean our prayers from the bot- | 
tom of our hearts, and let our living show 
that we do!” 


* * * * * 


Friendship cannot be real or enduring 
when one does not mean what he says 
about wanting to be the other’s friend. 
Prayer involves the same honesty with God 
that we bring mutually to our friendships. 

FRIENDS 

Are you my friend? 

What gives to your smile and handclasp 

its meaning? 

It isthe days of loyalty, 

The hours of work together, 

The moment of great joy— 

By these my heart is warmed. 


And so with God— 

The radiance of deep communion 
Is known by those who kneel 

To offer lives of service— 

Days of following the Master, 
Hours of toil for the Kingdom, 
Powerful moments of decision. 


Am I God’s friend? 
J. D. Brrrey® 
ee ae age 


Have you ever rushed eagerly to the 
telephone, perhaps to tell your best friend 
some exciting news or to ask his help on 
some problem, only to find silence at the 
other end of the line and to have the op- 
erator say, “The line is dead”? Think 
how God’s heart must yearn to “get 
through” to the hearts of his children. 


Prayer, then, is not a matter of “over- 
coming God’s reluctance,” but rather a 


The swimmer learns to relax upon the 
water, knowing that underneath are laws 
of gravitation that will bear him up. So it 
is with prayer. Underneath are the “ever- 
lasting arms” ready to bear us up, once 
we “let go... let God.’ 


3. We Dare Not Pray — Unless We 
Share God's Love and Concern 
PRAYER FOR HEALING 
Lord, heal the broken body of mankind; 
Its dismembered races, creeds, make 

whole: 

Within thy love let men their healing find, 
In thee know fellowship of soul... 
Calm the fevers of hate; make fast 

The mind’s defenses against evil and ill. 
Lord, as healing spreads from soul to 

soul 

Under thy touch of love, thy com- 

manding will, 
May nations and races unite, be whole. 
E. D. Borar® 


* * * * - 


Almighty God, from whom all thoughts 
of truth and peace proceed; kindle, we pray 
thee, in the hearts of all men the true love 
of peace, and guide with thy pure and 
peaceable wisdom those who take counsel 
for the nations of the earth, that in tran- 


5In Intermediate Fellowship Evening Meetings, 
April 1, 1945. The Methodist Publishing House, 
Pierce and Washabaugh, Agents. Used by permis- 
sion. 

*In The Church School, April 1955, p. 32. Meth- 
odist Publishing House, Pierce and Washable ; 
Agents. Used by permission. 4 


uillity thy Kingdom may go forward, till 
the Bee be filled with the knowledge of 
thy love; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


Tea oe ASRS ae 


Burt It’s Mz 
“Not my brother, not my sister, but it’s 
me. 
© Lord .. . standing in the need of 
prayer. 


Not os parson, not the deacon, but it’s 


Oo Rice B hoe 

prayer.” : 

| —NeEcro SPIRITUAL 

In spirituals the emphasis is on the per- 

sonal. The sweet chariot is “coming for to 

carry me home’; “the trumpet sounds 
within my soul.” 

Today when you pray for the world to 
be better, remember how great your own 
need is and begin your prayer there. Not 
like the Pharisee, “Lord, I think thee 
that I am not as other men,” but like the 
publican, “O God, have mercy on a sinner 
like me!” 

How much praying do you need to do 
about prejudice in your own life... 
about laziness . . . about selfishness .. . 
about your relationships with friends . . . 
about your life vocation? How much will 

you doioday toward winning others to 
Christ? 

| Yes, it’s you and me—standing in the 
need of prayer right now. Let us pray. 

GrorcE Harper * 
* ££ % * & 
Wuat Have You Done? 

God—what would happen if we really 
found thee? We do not change very much 
with all our talking in prayer. We are just 
about where we were last year in making 
“thy kingdom come, on earth.” 


“But we don’t know what to say,” we 
_ ‘say. 

As if saying words meant that we were 
in touch with thee! 


“What have you done?” 


Wait, God, do not ask us that—we are 
trying to say our prayers. You must listen 
to us: “Almighty and most merciful Fa- 

| ther; we have erred and strayed from thy 

| ways like lost sheep. We have followed too 
_much the devices and desires of our own 
hearts. We have offended against thy holy 
‘laws. We have left undone those things 
‘which we ought to have done; and we 
have done those things which we ought 
not to’ have done .. . Have mercy upon 
us!” Through Jesus Christ our Lord! 

There, God, we’ve said our prayers. It 
“makes us feel better. 

“What Have You Done?” 

Done? Let me think. 

Yes, God is asking what you have done 
this year to make the world more like the 

world that Christ revealed. 
| “But God, I am too young,” we say. 
| Jesus was only thirty-three when he 
| died, 

“But God, I am too busy.” 


standing in the need of 


| About what? ® 

| (Silence, for heart-searching, silent 
| prayer. ) 

SALUTATION 


| (After the manner of Paul) 
| To My White Brethren in the Churches 
\of America: 


i Grace be to you and peace from God 


4 ‘From The oer of ue for Church and 
Home, Copyright 1945, the Methodist Pub- 
lishing House. ee and Washabaugh Agents. 
Used by permission. 

8In Power, National Conference of Methodist 
Youth. Used by permission. 

*Chalmers, A. K.: Adventurin, 
minster Press, 1942, pp. 24-25. 
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the Father, and from our Lord Jesus 
Christ, 

I write not to judge, but to urge re- 
pentance, and deeds born of repentance. 


In Jesus Christ neither whiteness avail- 
eth anything, nor color, but faith working 
through love. 


My earnest prayer and desire is that 
we who are white and we who are colored 
should be no longer strangers and aliens 
to one another, but should now be fellow- 
citizens in the commonwealth of God. . 


For this cause I bow my knees to the 
Father, of whom the whole family in heav- 
cn and earth is named. 


That he would grant us, according to 
the riches of his mercy, to be rooted and 
grounded in love, and filled with all the 
fullness of God, that we may no longer be 
a white church and a colored church, but 
one Christian church, a light to lighten 
the darkness of our age. 


Brethren, the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with your spirit. 
F. D. WentzeEL” 

* * * * * 


PrAYeER (after offering, or at sacrificial 
meal, or upon dedication of gifts for 
overseas relief). May be sung to Mend- 
elssohn: Consolation. 

Guide Thou our hands, and use them now, 
we pray, 

To help our weary brother on his way. 

Turn thou our hearts, Lord, to thy suffer- 
ing children, 

Teach us through them, the joy of serving 
Thee. 


Take thou our gifts; in grateful love we 
bring them, 

Sharing in Christ the blessings we receive. 

Make cur hearts humble, grant but of 
thy bounty 

The holy sense of fellowship with thee.” 


This is our faith eet 

Our wild hope—who shall scorn? 
That in the name of Jesus 

The world shall be reborn! ” 


4. We Dare Not Pray — Unless 
Together We Commit Our Lives 


A French philosopher used to say that 
bringing others into the presence of God 
is the responsibility of all men. There is 
no coming to God alone. The first ques- 
tion God would ask of anyone coming 
alone before him would be, “Where are 
the others?’”* 

* * * * * 

A missionary doctor had operated on 
the blinded eyes of a man, removing cat- 
aracts. Soon after his release from the hos- 
pital, the man appeared again—this time 
holding one end of a rope to which were 
clinging thirty-nine blind others. 

* * & & * 
WE Lirt Worip LEADERS TO Gop IN 
PRAYER 

Millions of us ordinary people must 
pour an incessant white light of prayer up- 
on world leaders day by day .. . Enough 
people praying enough will release into 
the human blood stream the mightiest 
medicine in the universe, for we shall be 
the channels through whom God can exert 


WWentzel, F. D.: Epistle to White Christians. 
Philadelphia: The Christian Education Press, 1948. 
pp. 7-9, passim. Used by permission. 

"To . Tell.”” Church World Service. pp. 
14-16. Used by permission. 

12Author and source unknown. 

%Thompson, Rev. F. H., D. D., 


Portland, 
Maine. 


His infinite power . . . 

We do not persuade God “to try hard- 
er’ when we pray; it is our world leaders, 
our statesmen and church men whom we 
persuade to try harder. We help God when 
we pray. When great numbers of us pray 
for leaders, a mighty invisible spiritual 
force lifts its mind and eyes toward God. 
His Spirit flows through our prayer to 
them, and He can speak to them directly.* 

* * * * * 


The weary ones had rest, the sick had joy 
that day, and wondered how— 

The plowman singing at his work had pray- 
ed, “God help them now!” 

Alone’ in foreign lands, they wondered 
how their feeble words had power, 

At home, the Christians, two or three, had 
met to pray an hour. 

So we are always wondering, wondering 
long because we do not see 

Semeone, unknown perhaps, and far away, 
on bended knee.” 

* * * * * 

DREAMING OF THE FUTURE 
Father, have you a bridge for me to build? 
A bridge between two places far apart, 
Where only You can fill the spaces? 

Is there a hurt, deep in the heart 
Of someone on the other side, 
That I can help to heal and fill with 
love? 
Is there hate, or greed, or pride, 
Or fear that can be stilled 
By my bridge, between a man and God 
above? 
Carotyn STOWELL” 
* * * * * 
Trwz RuNNING OuT 
No power is greater than that which comes 
through prayer. 

Prayer gives the power that can control 
the men who control the machines, 
Prayer gives the power that can rule the 

men who rule the world. 
Prayer can 
set men free. 
give them guidance. 
save their souls. 
save the world. 


Whether or not it will 
Is up to us. 
Our decisions must be made 
QUICKLY. Time is running out.’ 
ede Lee hoe eae 


So the choice must ever be, 
Christ—or chaos . . 
For the world, for me!"8 


CHURCH BULLETINS 
Every progressive church should 
use Winter’s De Luxe Bulletin 
Boards. Dignified, refined, effec- 
tive and economical. Over 7,000 

IN USE. They increase attend- 
nbmntti ance. Interest and collections. 
gpeasanes of enthusiastic letters 

rom Pastors. Write teday for 
ace || illus, Catalog L. H. Winters 
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& Co. 
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Laubach, C.: Prayer the Hg hhegt Force in 
the World. hee H. Revell ., 1946. pp. 
14-16, passim. Used by permission. 


18In MclIlwain, Orene: Worship God. Richmond: 


John Knox Press, 1947. p. 127. Used by per- 
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A Picture for the 
Narthex 


(Continued from page 21) 


religion and morality 
You just think you 
have. No wonder you're all mixed-up 
about yourself. It’s your own conscience 
that bothers you, Kay, not the blob of 
shadow in Paul Sloane’s painting. You 
can’t get away from it, in spite of all the 
thrills and novelties and sensations you’re 
running after. 


Kay (twisting out of her chair in a 
flounce of indignation). Well, of all the 
nerve! If there’s anything I despise it’s a 
half-baked psychologist. There’s not a 
word of truth in what you say. 

Lucy (grinning). Prove it, Kay. 

Kay. What do you mean, prove it? 

Lucy, If I’m all wet, if my Irish imagi- 
nation has been running away with me, 
prove you’re not afraid to look at Paul 
Sloane’s picture again. 

Kay (furious now). Lucy, you are abso- 
lutely out of your mind! 

Lucy. Go on, Kay. I dare you. 

Kay. Dare me to do what? 

Lucy. Go to church on Easter. 

Kay (on the impulse). All right. All 
right, Smarty. I'll show you. T’ll do just 
that. (Then meekly, coming out of her 
huff) Lucy, can you lend a pair of hose? 
I’ve got a run in my only good pair. 


(Spot off.) 


cut loose from the 
you grew up with. 


Episode IV 
Narrator. To a man, and for quite dif- 
ferent reasons, the committee which 


judged the picture in the narthex of Brad- 
ley Memorial is reluctant to go to church 
on Easter morning. There is another mem- 
ber of the congregation who needs a lit- 
tle urging, too, though this is a day to 
which he has looked forward for a year. 
Paul Sloane came home from Korea just 
about this time last year. Then he painted 
a picture. Now the picture is finished; the 
chimes have called the good people of 
Middleboro to look and admire, and Paul 
wishes he were as far away as Timbuktu. 


(Spotlight on a low table such as might 
be used in an entrance hall. PAUL’s MOTH- 
ER is standing beside the table, putting the 
last touches to her Easter coiffure. She 
holds an open compact in one hand and 
glances in the mirror from time to time. 
Paul is leaning over the back of a hall 
chair watching her.) 


Mrs. Stoane. Any little wisps of hair 
sticking out, Paul? 

Pau (without enthusiasm). Everything 
shipshape, Mom. 

Mrs, Stoane. No powder smudges? 
No ravelings? I declare, this suit picks up 
every bit of fuzz floating around in the 
air. Veil on straight? 

Pau. You’re perfect, Mom, as always. 
(Sighs). Come on, we might as well go 
to church and get it over with. 

(Mrs. SLoane picks up handbag and 
starts pulling on gloves.) 

Mrs. SLoang. Why do you feel so low 
about the picture, Paul? After all, Mr. 
McWilliams liked it, and he’s the preach- 
er. He more than liked it, I’'d say. From 
your account, he practically brow-beat the 
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committee into hanging it. 

Pau. That he did! I couldn’t under- 
stand his insisting the way he did. I want- 
ed to drop the subject like a hot potato 
when I saw how everyone felt, but not 
the parson. I don’t know why he should 
run interference for me. 

Mrs. SLoane. Maybe he likes you. 

Paut. Well, hardly. Oh, he’s friendly 
enough, but his argument the other day 
involved more than friendliness. He fair- 
ly made a speech—said he had never 
asked the church to do him a personal fa- 
vor, and he wouldn’t again soon. But he 
was asking to have my picture on the wall 
for this Easter service! 

Mrs. SLoane. Well, if Mr. McWilliams 
understands what you’re. saying in the pic- 
ture, that’s a lot. Don’t you think so? 


Paut. A lot, but not enough. You see, . 


Mr. McWilliams doesn’t need my picture. 
He already knows the truth I tried to 
paint. It was the others I wanted to 
reach— 

Mrs. SLoange. Kay Davenport? 

Paut. Kay, for one. Grief, Mom, how 
wrong can you be about a person? When 
you’re away you build them up into some- 
thing special. Because you once had fun 
together, liked the same things, shared the 
same ambitions, you think you always 
will, even though you, yourself, change. 
What makes a poor stupid jerk like me 
think everybody else is going to change 
along with him? 

Mrs. SLoane (looking into her purse). 
Where did I put that house key? (As she 
talks, she takes the articles out of her 
purse and puts them on the table, finds 
the key, and put them back again.) Give 
Kay a little time, Paul. You may not be as 
far apart as you think. As for the picture, 
I wouldn’t take her opinion too seriously. 
I don’t think Kay knows all the answers. 

Pau. Kay thinks she does. 

Mrs. SLOANE (shaking her head sagely). 
She tries too hard. That’s why I say she’s 
not sure of herself. Aha! Here’s what I’ve 
been looking for. Put it in your pocket, 
Paul, or I'll misplace it sure. 

(Paul pockets the key and they start to 
leave. Suddenly he grips his mother’s 
arm.) 

PauL. Mom— 

Mrs. SLoane. Yes, Paul? 

PAuL. I’m going to need you this morn- 
ing. 

Mrs. SLoang. I’ll be right there beside 
you. (Pause) Paul, it’s bigger than Kay, 
isn’t it? 

Paut. Much bigger than Kay. It’s a 
sort of debt, though debt doesn’t seem 
the right word. It’s an obligation, a dedi- 
cation to something—no someone. 


Mrs. SLoane. Chaplain Brooks? 


Pau. Yes, Chappie! He’d be the last 
person in the world to want to be paid 
back for what he did for our outfit—gosh, 
we were a bunch of hard-heads—but I 
can’t shake off the idea that since he 
couldn’t come back and live his faith, I’ve 
got to do what I can to carry on his 
ideas. You never thought you’d hear any- 
thing like that from me, did you? 

Mrs. Sioane. No, I’m frankly sur- 
prised, Paul. Still, I don’t know why I 
should be. The pull of one personality up- 
on another—we accept it in books, on the 
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stage. Why should it be so nee when | 
it happens in life? | 


Pau. We shy away from mysteries, I 
guess. We want everything tied down with | 


plain How it was that Chappie Brooks and- 
I kidded around for months, and then, 
all of a sudden, what he was trying to tell 
me about li 
somehow got through. Maybe that skirm- 
ish we had, just two years ago this Easter, | 
blasted away the cobwebs. 


Mrs. SLOANE (piacing her hand on his | 
shoulder). You had to paint the picture, ’ 
Paul. You’ve done what you had to do. | 
(Lightly) Now, let’s get out and sniff some 
of this gorgeous sunshine. 

Pau (tucking her arm in his). I sup- | 
pose I was carried away with myself when || 
I did the painting. I guess I made a shrine || 
of it, thinking it would give a little im- | 
mortality to a pretty grand guy. (He grips © 
his mother’s arm and holds her back for a \_ 
moment) But I’m telling you, Mom, if the | 
picture’s no good—if I’ve failed to say | 
what Chaplain Brooks knew and I know 
about life—if I’ve covered up the truth | 
with lines and color and daubed the whole 
thing with my own clumsiness, ’m—well 
—I’m through, that’s all. I never want to 
paint again. 

Mrs. Sioane. Perhaps the fault isn’t 
yours, Paul. The trouble may be in the > 
people who look at the painting. Most of | 
us have a hard time seeing beyond our | 
own concerns, you know. Come to think | 
of it, though, maybe no one is entirely to — 
blame. It’s just—oh—one of those things. 
“The world is too much with us’ for any- 
body to see anything clearly these days. 

Pau. And those of us who think we see _ 
are doomed to loneliness. Is that what you — 
are trying to tell me? 

(Arm in arm they walk slowly out of 
the spotlight.) 


Episode V 
(Again the church chimes ring.) 


Narrator. Yes, the chimes have rung; | 
the pros and cons of attending church this | 
Easter morning have been weighed in four | 
households in Middleboro and in each — 
case, an affirmative decision has been | 
reached. The argument has, however, con- | 
sumed more time than George Robertson, | 
Ed McCulloch, Kay Davenport, or the 
artist Paul Sloane have imagined. Either | 
that or the town has turned out early in 
order to gaze at the controversial painting, 
for when the committee members arrive | 
at Bradley Memorial, they find that the 
church sanctuary is already filled so that 
late-comers must, of necessity, be seated 
in the narthex. 


(The curtain opens to show the narthex 
of the church. Folding chairs have been 
arranged on an angle so that they direct — 
the audience’s attention to the picture in 
the center. The chairs must also be ar- 
ranged so that later each character will be 
in plain view of the audience. 

As the curtain opens, however, the stage 
is empty. The picture is the one object 
of attention. The essenttial here is that 
the picture be well-lighted against a plain 
wall so that there is nothing to distract | 
the audience. The lighting may be con- 


ns 
| stant as the service progresses or the 


brightness may be heightened as the real 
meaning of the picture becomes apparent. 

The organ is playing “Come, Let Us 
Tune Our Loftiest Song,’ as the members 
of the committee enter right and find their 
places. In pantomime they suggest they 
are not too happy about the seating ar- 
rangements, but nothing can be done now. 
Gerorce and HELEN RoBERTSON take the 
seats nearer the picture on the left. In a 
few minutes they are followed by Ep and 
CrviaA McCuttocy, who fill out the row. 
On the right, Kay Davenport slips into 
the first chair toward the audience. When 
the SLOANES arrive, they have to crowd 
past Kay—Mnrs. Sioane first and PAuL 
sitting between them. Mrs. SLOANE nods 
in a friendly way to the others, but PauL 
is stiff and formal. Kay, bored and ill-at- 
ease, occupies herself with the hymnal. 
The music rolls to a swell; then every- 
thing is quiet in the narthex. 


Voice oF MinisTER (offstage from the 
left as if coming into the narthex through 
an open door or a public address system.) 
I read from the 24th chapter of Luke be- 
ginning with the 13th verse: 


That very day two of them were go- 
ing to a village named Emmaus, about 
seven miles from Jerusalem, and talking 
with each other about all these things 
that had happened. While they were 
talking and discussing together, Jesus 
himself drew near and went with them. 
But their eyes were kept from recogniz- 
ing him. 

I have brought you the text, my friends, 
but a guest speaker will bring you the 
sermon this morning. 


(In the pause that follows this an- 


| nouncement, the group in the narthex 
_ buzzes in surprise. HELEN ROBERTSON, 


CeviA McCuttocu, and Mrs. SLoane 
crane their necks in the direction of the 
voice as if trying to peer into sanctuary.) 

Ep McCuttocu (trying to keep his 
voice low, but snorting as usual). Humph! 


| Guest preacher on Easter? 


Ceuia. Ssh! I can’t see anyone. There’s 


_nobody up there with him. 


HeLen Rosertson (whispering aud- 


| tbly). The other chair on the pulpit stand 


is empty. What do you suppose? 

GrorcE. Another mystery! 

(PauL Stoane and Kay Davenport 
stare straight ahead.) 

MinisTEr. No, you do not see my vis- 
itor in person. But he is here just the 


| same. He is here in this letter— 


(In the narthex) 

Ep McCuttocu. What’s he doing? 

CELIA (peering again). He’s taking 
something out of an envelope. He’s going 
to read it. Listen! 


Minister. This letter came to me two 
years ago just after Easter. It is about a 
picture, a picture that must have looked 
very much like the one which hangs in our 
narthex today. But because the letter is so 
‘personal, I have never shared it with any- 
one, not even a young artist who will be, 
I think, vitally interested. 

(Pau Stoane and his mother exchange 
puzzled glances. The rest try not to look 
at Pauw directly; nevertheless, all except 
Kay Davenport are watching him sur- 
reptitiously.) 
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Minister. The stamp in this letter 
bears an army post office number, for it 
was written in Korea. The signature is 
that of my closest friend and classmate in 
theological school. We used to joke about 
exchanging pulpits some day. But Bob 
chose the chaplaincy, and I stayed home, 
and this is the first time the exchange has 
taken place. It isn’t as we planned it. Life 
is seldom as we plan it, and the fortunes 
of war are beyond one’s reckoning. How- 
ever, for me, Bob lives in this letter. I 
want him to preach my Easter sermon this 
morning. 

(In the narthex) 

Ep McCuxttocu. Why doesn’t he go 
on? 

Ceia. He’s putting on his glasses. 

Minister. The letter begins with a 
word about the action Bob’s outfit is see- 
ing—discreetly, of course—no revealing of 
top secrets. Then he says, 


“Now we are into Holy Week, and 
I ask you, Scott, how can you talk about 
Easter to men whose every day may end 
in Calvary? How can you talk about 
hope and good rising out of evil and 
the promise of new life when the very 
words out here twist in irony? How can 
you, I mean, without sounding like the 
hollow brass and tinkling cymbal we are 
taught to despise? 

“Well, you have an Easter service of 
your own to prepare. I won’t burden 
you with mine except to say that I’ve 
decided to keep it as simple as possible. 
Very few words from me, just the read- 
ing of the walk to Emmaus in the 
Book of Luke, and I think I’ll have one of 
the men in our outfit illustrate it on a 
poster as I go along. Sort of like a chalk 
talk, you know, only more chalk than 
talk. The men like it better that way. 

“This boy, incidentaly, is pretty clever 
at drawing—a skeptic if I ever saw one, 
but he will dabble in religious waters 
if I catch him off guard.” 


(PauL SLOANE squirms. Mrs. SLOANE 
places her hand very gently on his arm. 
Kay DavEnporT appears to thaw a little 
at what the minister has said. She closes 
the hymnal which she has been fingering 
aimlessly, turns, and offers Paul a ghost 
of a smile.) 

MinisTeR. Here the letter breaks off 
abruptly. My friend Bob does not explain 
why. When an army moves, it does not 
wait on explanations. But I notice when 
he begins his next installment, he says, 


“Another day, another location. Still 
worried about Easter, Scott, but maybe 
the chalk talk will carry me through. 
I’m getting quite a kick out of my young 
artist, by the way. He’s asked me a 
million questions about the costumes 
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landscape, architecture that surround 
the text about Emmaus, 

He’s a realist, that one. ‘Don’t count 
on me for any mystic effects,’ he tells 
me. ‘I'll paint the scene as I see it, 
down to earth and matter of fact. I 
can’t go for your miracles, Chappie. 
That’s your department.’ ” 

Then comes a dash, a long eloquent 


dash, and underneath, Bob’s hurried com- 
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ment, 

“I’m going to send this on while there 
is still a chance of its getting through. 
We had quite a tussle yesterday, our 
worst so far, with promise of more to 
come. 

“By the way, we managed to get in 
the Easter service before the trouble 
started. I thank God for that! And, 
you know, Scott, it was the strangest 
thing about that poster painting. I told 
you it was going to be realistic, full of 
detail? Well, it turned out to be the 
simplest picture you ever saw. Just two 
people, no distinguishing marks about 
them, walking down a road that could 
be any road—to Emmaus, to Seoul, to 
Benton Harbor, Michigan. 

(In the narthex, the people are ail 
watching the picture. They keep their eyes 
upon it to the end of the minister's 
speech.) 

As I watched the lines take form, the 
people and the road did not seem im- 
portant, somehow—but, ah, the Pres- 
ence that walked with them. It was 
only a mist, an enveloping film, but I 
tell you it overshadowed everything! 
For me, it was the one comforting cer- 
tainty along that lonesome road, and I 
sensed that my men felt it too. Just be- 
tween you and me, Scott, I can’t help 
wondering about my young artist. What 
do you suppose made him change his 
mind about the drawing? Was it a 
whim, a quirk of genius, or was it an 
Easter miracle to strengthen us for what 
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lies ahead? 

“Well, its lost back there in the 
muck and the rot—the picture, I mean. 
The young artist got through this time. 
Tt he manages to get back to the States, 
I hope he puts the picture on canvas. I 
like to think of it in the entrance way 
of a church, where hurrying crowds can 
pause for a minute to sense the Presence 
of Christ. But will they know him, I 
wonder? Will their eyes be kept from 
recognizing him, like the two traveling 
to Emmaus? It is so easy to miss him, 
Scott—so easy to lose him behind the 
signposts of our time: worry, uncer- 
tainty, selfish interests, and personal 
fears— 

(Without taking -her eyes from the pic- 
ture, HeteEN Ropertrson locks her hand 
in her husband's.) 

So easy to ignore him, preoccupied as 

we are with cynicism and despair and 

the thought of a precarious destiny— 

{Ep McCuLtocn, eyes on picture, 
seems to weigh the words carefully one by 
one—then nods his head in agreemeni.) 

Eyes that are blinded by sophistication, 

synthetic tinsel around a wilted age, 

can never see him— 

(Kay Davenport slams down her 
hymnal in a gesture of resentment, but as 
she takes a deeper look into the picture, 
she holds the book close. Kay’s defiance 
is softening.) 

Frustration, loneliness—I know, Scott! 

I have seen these lowering clouds ob- 

scure the road. 


(Paut Stoane folds his hands, not in | 
an attitude of formal prayer—meditation, 
rather, as he leans forward and looks ai 
his picture.) : 
Yet, somehow, writing to you here, hav-_ 
ing no idea what lies around the curve | 
of the hill or beyond the tick of my | 
watch, I can see it all, as clearly as the 
picture on the poster. No one is alone, |) 
Scott! No one is alone! 
(There is a moment’s pause. Then the | 
organ breaks into the closing hyma, | 
“Christ the Lord is Risen Today.” The 
light around the picture glows, and, one 
at a time, the families in the narthex rise 
to sing the closing hymn. Georce Ro 
BERTSON squares his shoulders and lifts his 
head confidently, HeELen at his side. Ep 
McCuttocu, now the soul of geniality, | 
bows to the others and walks over to shake 
hands with Paut Stoane. Kay Daven- 7 
PoRT, cool, withdrawn, stands stiffly at i 
the end of her row. She starts to leave the + 
church before the benediction—thinks bet- - 
ter of it—and after Ep’s show of friend- 
ship, she, too, moves to congratulate PAUL. 
Paut is still holding Kay's hand and look- 
ing into Kay's upturned face as the musie 
swells to “Alleluia,’ and the curiam 
closes.)* 


*If a blacklight is used for special ef- 
fects, the house lights should be extinguish- © 
ed as the organ begins the hymn. The | 
audience sees only the picture. Then, a | 
quick curtain immediately after the “AL 
leluia.” 
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The American Economy — 
Attitudes and Opinions 


By A. Dudley Ward. New York 16, 


Harper & Brothers, 1955. 199 p. $3.50. 

This is the sixth volume in the series on 
Ethics and Economic Life conducted by 
the National Council of Churches’ Depart- 
ment of the Church and Economic Life. 
Charles P. Taft has been chairman of the 
continuing study. The three-year research 
project was made possible by a grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation which, as Mr. 
Taft reports in the Foreword, has made 
possible a second series of studies to begin 
to appear in 1956. 

Each of these volumes has had a differ- 
ent character. The present one brings to- 
gether the results of two extensive studies 
on the attitudes and opinions of the Amer- 
ican people toward their economic life. 
The first was a questionnaire submitted to 
503 individuals, representing a cross-sec- 
tion of occupation, age, sex and educa- 
tional background, conducted in Chicago 
and northern Illinois by the National 
Opinion Research Center. The second con- 
sisted .of discussions on the part of some 
38 groups organized for this purpose and 
scattered in eighteen states over the coun- 
try. While the conclusions of both these 
two projects may be quite representative 
of American opinion on the whole, the 
author is the first to acknowledge the spe- 
cial conditions and limitations of these 
sample opinions. 

The information gathered stands as a 
valuable piece of documentary evidence 
on American economic life in the mid- 
twentieth century. Our middle-of-the-road- 
ism is eloquently reflected in the atti- 
tudes expressed and very few exciting sur- 
prises are in store for the reader. Perhaps 
this is testimony to the genuineness of the 
findings, because they so clearly repre- 
sent the neighborhood gossip one might 
find in his own community. 

| The opinions and attitudes of course 
| vary. Monetary and material security was 
| found to be the first incentive to work 
| but the intangible satisfaction of creative, 
skilled activity and fruitful association was 
not underestimated. (The author suggests 


from this that the economic process has 
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not ground modern man down into indi- 
vidual submergence, as is so often assum- 
ed.) Labor unions are here to stay and 
have made great contributions (especially 
according to union members), but their 
power and methods are held with suspicion. 
Federally sponsored sectrity measures are 
generally accepted but a strong minority 
thought the government should do more 
and almost as strong an opinion thought 
it was doing too much. 

The same middle-of-the-roadism sum- 
marizes the total response toward moral 
standards and problems. Numerous and 
vivid illustrations report the ethical 
squeeze in everyday working life, with dis- 
honesty accepted as a sign of the times. 
Some expressions indicated that it was to 
be accommodated, others that it was to be 
rejected whenever possible. No clear con- 
sensus described attitudes toward justice 
and freedom in economic life. Among 
farm groups the influence of religion and 
the churches was recognized, whereas 
among many others the influence of the 
churches was seriously questioned. The 
Golden Rule stood as the one clear symbol 
for ethical living. 

This bock should serve as a valuable 
document. The very fact, however, that 
we are not seriously concerned about this 
area of our life today means that for the 
most part the reading provides little ex- 
citement or provocation. However, the 
findings suggest that people are sensitive 
to our present state of suspended equi- 
librium and are aware of the alternative 
possibilities before us: either to find or 
create in the economic structure new op- 
portunities for meaningful vocation and 
fruitful relationship, or to let it gain a 
deteriorating control! over all of our 
destiny. 

Wiiiam N. Lovett 


Japan at the Midcentury: 
Leaves from Life 

By William Axling. Printed in Japan by 
the Protestant Publishing Co., 1955. Dis- 
tributed in the U.S.A. by the American 
Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia. 
300 p. $2.50. 

William Axling is one of the few Amer- 


century against the background of resi- 
dence there from the first year of the cen- 
tury. Dr. and Mrs. Axling began their 
work as missionaries in a nation not yet 
fifty years out of a hermit existence in 
which it had remained cut off from the 
outer world for over two hundred years. 

A master of the Japanese language and 
a sympathetic student of the traditions 
and aspirations of the people, Dr. Axling 
has become an outstanding interpreter of 
Japan and the Christian movement to the 
Western world. This book is a valuable 
and challenging extension of that ministry 
of interpretation. 

The picture given here of life in the 
early years of the century and of Japan’s 
expansion between the two World Wars 
is vigorous and colorful. His chapters on 
the last war reflect Dr. Axling’s deep un- 
derstanding of the people and his unfail- 
ing confidence in them, despite all hard- 
ships. Neighbors, officials, guards, friends 
—Christian and non-Christian — shared 
their scanty rations with him and Mrs. 
Axling and performed many acts of sacri- 
ficial helpfulness that softened the trials 
of two years of internment in concentra- 
tion camps. 

After a period of rest in America fol- 
lowing war-time repatriation, the Axlings 
were soon back in Japan. Again they are 
throwing their energies into the new ven- 
tures of the Christian mission along with 
their national colleagues. 

The closing chapters of this book pre- 
sent one of the most urgent appeals com- 
ing out of the Orient since 1945 for Chris- 
tians—East and West—to put away their 
divisions and unite their efforts to meet 
what the author terms “the most epochal 
opportunity” they have faced in many a 
century—the basic reconstruction of the 
total life of the Japanese nation. 


The volume as designed and produced 
in Japan is an interesting one to handle, 
with its attractive cover, chapter -head- 
ings, and colored end-papers by Japanese 
artists. 

FRANKLIN D. CoGswELLi 


How to Be an Effective 
Church Woman 


By Carolyn P. Blackwood. Philadelphia, 
The Westminster Press, 1955. 189 p. 
$2.50. 


This book is written out of a rich and 
varied experience of service in church ac- 
tivities of every sort. In addition to being 
the wife of a distinguished preacher, 
teacher, and writer, this author is quite 
well-known in her own right. 

In preparation for the writing of this 
book Mrs. Blackwood sent out two 
questionnaires. One went to a large num- 
ber of active laywomen, and the other 
went to ministers. In selecting those to 
whom these were sent, an effort was made 
to choose representatives of different de- 
nominations and churches of varying sizes 
and locations. With great skill she has 
taken the results and comments of these 
questionnaires and woven them into her 
book. : 

Part I deals with “The Work of the 
Church Woman.” Part II has to do with 
functional matters, i.e. “The Ways of the 
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Church Woman.” In succeeding chapters 
the major tasks in which women are en- 
gaged are dealt with. The book should 
be read by both women and men—the 
women in order to get a better perspec- 
tive on the work they are doing, and the 
men to be more appreciative of the 
myriad of activities that the women are 
carrying on all the time. Perhaps the most 
significant point made throughout the 
book is the emphasis repeatedly stressed 


Chosen But Not Divine 


DAUGHTER OF NAZARETH 


by Florence Marvyne Bauer 


By sharing the bitter and the 
lovely experiences of the 
mother-to-be of Jesus from 
the time she was promised to 
Joseph until the momentous 
climax months later, you will 
realize the problems faced by 
the mother of the Saviour of 
the world. 


Don’t fail to get your copy of 
this emotion-filled novel at 
your favorite bookstore, for 
the very low price of only 

$1.50 


BROADMAN PRESS 


WANTED: BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


A publisher with high standards will be happy to 
read your manuscript on any subject, religlous or 
general, Intelligent editing, emphasis on book sales, 
a fair, honest cooperative contract if your work 
is acceptable, Write, or mail your manuscript dl- 
rectly, without obligation, 


GREENWICH Born PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Atten, MR. YARDLEY, 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK (7, N. Y. 


AUTHORS: 


If you are the talented author of an unpub- 


TALENT GOING TO WASTE? 


lished manuscript, let us hel 
recognition you deserve. e will easly 
your book—we will edit, desig. print, Al hee 
mote, advertise and sell it! Low subsi jes, 
good royalties. 

Write for free booklet, Dept. JE-156. 

COMET PRESS BOOKS 
1 W. 42 ST. N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


you gain the 


that the ultimate objective in all this 
work is “to serve the cause of Christ.” 
Stites LEssty 


Religion and Mental Illness 


By Carol Murphy. Wallingford, Pendle 
Hill, 1955. 32 p. $0.35. 

Written primarily for the hospital 
chaplain or for the pastor counselling with 
the mentally ill, this pamphlet is also in- 
formative reading for all serious Chris- 
tians. 

To give a dimension of reality to the 
essay the author describes a particular 
patient who is suffering from paranoid 
ideas of persecution. This description re- 
flects real understanding, skill and com- 
passion. Any person who works with 
mental patients will find it helpful. 

With the picture of this patient before 
us the author raises the question, “What 
is the answer of religion to such private 
infernos?”? This section reflects the au- 
thor’s wide understanding of psychiatry, 
religion and human and social_relation- 
ships. Frequently she introduces biblical 
passages to emphasize the “relevance of 
religion” to “the healing relationships.” 

The author’s thesis may be summarized 
in this quotation: “The religious coun- 
selor, be he called pastor or overseer, com- 
mittee member or just concerned Chris- 
tian, has the opportunity to see a person 
in the ultimate context of his relationship 
to God, to bring that relationship to him, 
and to be sensitive to the need for more 
skilled help if it should arise.” 

Numerous suggestions for further read- 
ing are listed. 

Loren WALTERS 


The Chosen People, or the Bible, 
Christianity and Race. 


By Gerald W. Broomfield. New York 3, 
Longmans, Green and Co., Inc., 1955. 
91 p. $1.25. 


This little book is sober and sensible. 
The author knows the Bible as a scholar 
knows it. He understands its growth, com- 
prehends the classic maturity of its judg- 
ments on the central problems of man’s 
living and uses it with the conviction 
and good grace of the wisest of pastors. 

As he deals with his subject: The 
Bible, Christianity and Race, the real ve- 
hicle of his message is the concept of The 
Chosen People. This concept is especially 
and discriminatingly developed in ehapter 
one, and its continuing validity is demon- 
strated consistently throughout the book, 
providing the framework both for the dis- 
cussion of present practical problems in 
foreign mission lands and for the orderly 
progress of the author’s thinking. 

Throughout the volume, then, the bear- 
ing of basic biblical principles is brought 
clearly and calmly into the very middle of 
such questions as plague the Christian 
conscience, challenge the missionary imagi- 
nation and severely try the patience of 
the committed Christian congregations in 
the affected areas. 

The questions are dealt with topically. 


On the subject of Nation and Race, for. 


example, the treatment is penetrating, 
yielding such pithy statements as: “A 
Christian must love his own country and 
his own people—but in the right way,— 
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must be proud of them for the right rea- 

sons.” Or: “Love of one’s country is fully 
consistent with even a passionate desire — 
for its reform.” 

The chapter on Equality stresses the im- | 
portance of basic human attitudes and is — 
clinched as follows: “The Bible teaches 
equality of value in the sight of God. It 
does not teach identity of capacity or of 
function.” 

The chapters on Colonies, Multi-Racial 
Countries, and Social Relationships deal 
admirably, sympathetically and construc- 
tively with the vast complex of the human 
problems inherent in such subjects, with- 
out becoming wordy or over-cluttered with 
detail. The contributions of colonialism to 
the welfare of backward countries are dis- 
cerningly set forth. But its inevitable evo- 
lution into something more pleasing to 
God is definitely anticipated and, at least, 
tentatively outlined. 

The final chapter: The Human Factor 
and The Grace of God carries the quiet 
conviction that God is equal to all the 
problems involved and that men, in re- 
sponse to him, can become significantly 
similar. 

ALLAN G. WEHRLI 


Designing Education in Values — 

By Roy Sorenson and Hedley S. Dimock. 
Association Press, 1955. $5.75, 

This book is the record of a revolution- 
ary experiment in the San Francisco 
Y.M.C.A. Here is a “Case Study in In- 
stitutional Change.” In 1950 the San 
Francisco Y.M.C.A. “set out to modernize 
its program as thoroughly as it had its 
buildings.”” This modernization involved 
these four stages: 

1. Formulation of new concepts and new 
materials. 

2. Pilot Experiments with fourteen 
groups. 

3. Extension of new materials and meth- 
ods to all groups. 

4, Consolidation of changes until they 
are established as normal, 

It was recognized that “petty manicur- 
ing here and there would not effect much 
basic change,” so the total energies of the 
organization were involved. The metropol- 
itan executive became the director of the 
project; the board of directors authorized 
the project and its cost; and the entire 
professional personnel of the San Francis- 
co Y.M.C.A. not only helped to formulate 
the plan, but for four years devoted its 
monthly staff meetings to the project and 
also served on staff committees, most of 
which met twice a month. Four outside 
technical consultants were also employed. 

It was found that to bring about change 
in groups it was necessary to train not only 
the advisers but also the officers and mem- 


_bers. Exhibit 23 contains a valuable instru- 


ment for measuring the dimensions of 
group growth. 

Values are defined as “those ends which 
are so prized and cared for, so worth 
while living for, that they shape men’s 
attitudes and lives.” It was found that 
“principles and conduct must be learned 
together if conduct is to be guided by val- 
ue, ideal or principle.” 

Furthermore, it was 
“everything that is done in the life of the 
group represents potential situations for 


discovered that 


the group are treated, decisions are made, 
plans are carried out, officers are elected, 

conflicts are dealt with, and everything is 
done, constitutes the experience which is 

_ the chief potential for identifying, becom- 
ing committed to, and practicing values 
for living.” 


One of the most valuable and _ uni- 
| yersally applicable chapters of the book is 
entitled: “The Sonoma Story.” For a total 
of eight days—-Tuesday through Friday of 
each week for two weeks—the Y.M.C.A. 
| staff went to a retreat center and engaged 
in private self-evaluation and job planning 
| in small group exploration of the meaning 
of professional competence, in analysis of 
cases in human relations, and in diagnosing 
personality factors in working with people. 
The seminar also included opportunity to 
| practice roles in group participation, per- 
sonal interviewing, and group observation. 
This Sonoma seminar proved so valuable 
that it was decided to conduct a two- 
weeks’ seminar annually as part of the in- 
service training program of the San Fran- 
cisco Y.M.C.A. 
In short, this book, with its 33 exhibits 
of actual working materials and _ instru- 
ments, will prove to be a fresh resource for 
any readers who are responsible for guid- 
ing the growth of persons or institutions. It 
will challenge pastors, directors of Chris- 
tian education, college administrators, and 
executives of both denominations and 
councils of churches. 


W. RaAnDoLtpH THORNTON 


Golden Rule Series (The Modern 
McGuffey Readers) 


By Ullin W. Leavell, Mary Louise 
‘Friebele, and Tracie Cushman. 1956. 
‘New York 3, The American Book Com- 
pany, 55 Fifth Ave. 

Paths to Follow. (Grade 4.) 288 pages. 

Frontiers to Explore. (Grade 5.) 320 
pages. 

Widening Horizons. 
pages. 

With teacher’s guides available separ- 
ately or bound in the Teacher’s Editions. 

The major purpose of this skillfully pre- 
pared set of readers designed for general 


(Grade 6.) 320 


school use as co-basal readers is to develop” 


character and personality. The _ stories 
chosen are concerned more with what hap- 
pens inside the hero than with what hap- 
pens to him. The moral present in every 
story is seldom named. Teachers are given 
‘nelps for guiding discussion and activities 
‘which bring support of the peer group to 
the values taught. The moral and human 
relations values taught include courage, 
‘.onesty, unselfishness, love, patriotism, 
perserverance, responsibility—an effort to 
/jrelp students learn the true meaning of 
_|he Golden Rule. 

| These readers are in the McGuffey tra- 
lition, and promise to have a similar wide 
isefulness. 

; R. L. Hunt 


Religion in Crisis and Custom 
By Anton T. Boisen. New York, Harper 
* Brothers, 1955. 271 p. $4.00. 


From a wealth of experience with “life” 


anuary, 1956 


Dr. Boisen speaks pointedly not only to 
persons professionally interested in sociol- 
ogy, psychology, and religion, but also to 
those persons concerned with their own 
encounters with living. Rarely does a per- 
son find in one book so many insights 
relevant to his understanding of individual 
and cultural expressions of religious faith. 

It is Dr. Boisen’s thesis in this book that 
crisis experiences for both individuals and 
groups result in religious quickening. He 
believes that there is a much greater 
opportunity in these situations to reorgan- 
ize the personality, to become more cre- 
ative, or to reach a higher level of ma- 
turity. He hypothesizes, however, that at 
the same time these same experiences may 
break as well as make. Dr. Boisen states 
as his task, therefore, to inquire to what 
extent and under what conditions crisis 
experiences are associated with religious 
quickening and under what circumstances 
with disaster. 

In an easy-to-read style the author ex- 
amines the social responses to the crises 
of economic distress and war and the in- 
dividual’s responses to personal frustration, 
intrapsychic conflict, and the crises occur- 
ing in normal development. Although the 
outcome of any acute crisis experience de- 
pends upon the nature of the problem, 
upon the liabilities and assets of the per- 
son or group involved, and upon the social 
situation to which adjustment must be 
made, Dr. Boisen notes that there is an 
ever present manifestation of nature’s 
power to heal. 

Joun L. Cowan 


Using Role Playing 

In Christian Education 
(Continued from page 15) 

new ideas and understanding. Pa- 

tience and experience will help the 

leader of Christian education to use 

role playing effectively. 

A group should not judge or mor- 
alize with the conclusions revealed by 
the participants, who must know that 
no matter what they say the group 
will accept it simply as the way they 
perceive the roles they are portraying. 
Meanings other than that which are 
vocalized should not be read into the 
presentation. 


Some things role playing does 

Role playing is very useful as an 
educational instrument. It helps us 
see ourselves as others see us and 
helps us deal with subjects which be- 
come hot to handle in ordinary dis- 
cussion. It stimulates and motivates 
discussion by introducing a subject 
concretely and vividly. Everyone in 
the group becomes involved. Latent 
capacities of the individual are called 
into action. Youth and adults will 
find role playing useful in clarifying 
issues, in relating discussion to them, 
and in bringing about understanding 
of themselves and each other. 


“The Bible is the 
Book of Life and 
Jenney makes it live.” 


BIBLE 
PRIMER 


By RAY FREEMAN JENNEY 


* 


A concise, readable and il- 
luminating description of each 
one of the 60 books of the 
Bible, a working tool for the 
clergyman and a_ valuable 
guide to Bible-understanding 
for the general reader. “Brings 
the Bible into the reader’s 
range of sight so that he 
catches a vision of its whole- 
ness.’ — *DR. RALPH W. 
SOCKMAN. 


At your bookseller. $2.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS New York 16 


BOOKS ON 
Martin Luther 


spiritual father 
of the Reformation 


HERE | STAND 


Roland H. Bainton. This viv- 
id, definitive biography pictures 
Martin Luther in terms of his own 
times and his unique interests. It 
presents his spirit, experience, con- 
tributions, and faith in God and his 
Word. Illustrated. $4.75 


MARTIN LUTHER 


May McNeer and Lynd Ward. 
The story of the monk who dared 
to defy the Pope and cry out 
against the abuses within the 
medieval church. Illustrated. 


Paper, $1.25; cloth, $2.50 
MONK IN ARMOUR 


Gladys H. Barr. Here is the 
dramatic novel of Martin Luther 
—of how he reached his great con- 
victions and his courage to live 
them. $3 


at all bookstores 
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What's 


Happening 


Richard Lentz Resigns Position 
on National Council Staff 


by A. L. Roberts* 


On Marcu 1, 1956, Dr. Ricuarp E. 
LENnTz will leave his post with the Na- 
tional Council of Churches to become Na- 
tional Director of Family Life for the 
United Christian Missionary Society of the 
Disciples of Christ. This is a newly cre- 
ated position and will provide Dr. Lentz 
with an opportunity to develop a com- 
prehensive family life program for his own 
communion. 

During a period of seven and one half 
years, Dr. Lentz has rendered exceptional 
service in interdenominational leadership. 
He initiated and administered a prison 
program of Christian education, using 
denominational adult elective courses in 
study groups within state prisons. This 
“Learning for Life’ has reached 1,100 
men, resulting in the issuuance of 4,000 
recognition certificates. It is interesting 
to note that, as a result of this program, 
a known 750 men were baptized and two 
released prisoners have entered full-time 
church vocations. 

During his administration, a series of 
“adult strategy” summer conferences for 
national and = regional denominational 
staffs was carried forward. These have 
contributed greatly to the content and di- 
rection of denominational adult programs. 
Common “frustration areas” and growing 
edges were selected for consideration. In 
1950, the concern was Parent Education; 
in 1951—Young Adult Work of the 
Churches; in 1952—Making the Adult 
Class Vital; in 1953—Church Work with 
Older Adults; and in 1954—Christian 
Education and Vocation. 

Dr. Lentz began his professional inter- 
denominational service in September, 1948, 

*General Director, Commission on General 


Christian Education, National Council of Churches, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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as Director of Adult Work and Family 
Education for the International Council 
of Religious Education. He served in this 
responsibility until January 1, 1951, when 
he become Executive Director of the Joint 


Department of Family Life of the then- 


newly formed National Council of Church- 
es and Executive Director of the Division 
of. Christian Education’s Department of 
Adult Work. In consultation with denomi- 


Richard E. Lentz 
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_ Some of the etchings, lithographs, wood- 


national adult staffs, he combined the 
newer concepts of ‘‘adult development”) 
with the emerging viewpoints of the “to- | 
tal church” and has helped them to de-| 
velop comprehensive, life-long adult pro-| 
grams for their respective communions. 


During these years he was the admin- 
istrator responsible for the development of 
National Family Week | observances 
for Protestant churches, a key figure in 
the development of the annual themes, | 
and wrote many of the devotional materi- | 
als for these observances. It is estimated, 
that more than 2,000,000 copies of these 
materials have been used by denominations 
and councils of churches. 


An outstanding development during the | 
period of Dr. Lentz’ administration is the | 
Community Family Life Clinic. These |) 
clinics seek to assist churches within a) 
particular area under interdenominational | 
sponsorship to better understand the needs | 
of their families and to cooperate with | 
one another and with community social || 
agencies in building a long-range family | 
life program. These clinics were instituted |) 
and developed by Dr. Lentz after experi- 
mentation in 200 different cities. 


Dr. Lentz has written more than 100 
articles for denominational and interde- | 
nominational periodicals and is author of | 
five books. He has addressed annually an || 
average of 150 state and national de- |) 
nominational and _ interdenominational {| 
groups, as well as numerous addresses to | 
non-church professional associations, in 4 
both. adult and family life education. i 

In moving to his new work, Dr. Lentz | 
will take up residence in Indianapolis, | 
Indiana, where he was born, grew up, and |) 
was ordained to the Christian ministry. He 
is a graduate of Butler College, the Uni- } 
versity of Chicago, and Rochester Divinity | 
School. In 1954 he was awarded the de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity by Marshall 
College. His twenty-five years in local pas- 
toral responsibilities have given and will 
continue to give his scholarly and adminis- 
trative gifts sound purpose and great ef- 
fectiveness. 


German Pictures 
Sent to CROP 


ELKHART, Ind. — CROP, the Chris- 
tian Rural Overseas Program which is now 
a part of Church World Service, is the 
recipient of a collection of modern paint-— 
ings and graphics. These were created 
by German artists, mostly refugees and ex- 
pellees, and were given to CROP as an 
expression of gratitude from the people 
of Germany. The presentation was made 
by a representative of German President 
TueEopor Heuss to ALBERT W. FARMER. 
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cuts, and other pieces will be distributed 
among the 15 state offices of CROP and 
others will form a traveling exhibit to be 
shown at CROP meetings. 

Of the total of almost $20 million worth 
of food sent to 50 countries by CROP 
since 1947, about a quarter was distributed 
in refugee camps and impoverished com- 
munities in Germany. A foundation head- 
ed by President Heuss, to which millions 
of Germans contributed, furnished the 
money for the works of art. 


PERSONALS 

| NEW YORK, N.Y.—Dr. Ricuarp O. 
| Comrort of Jefferson City, Missouri, has 
_ been named executive director of the De- 
partment of Town and Country Church of 
| the National Council of Churches. He suc- 
| ceeds the Rev. Don F. Prexsticx who, 
| until his death last July, had held this 
| position. Dr. Comfort has been since 1953 
_| director of town and country church work 
| for the Synod of Missouri, Presbyterian 
| Board of National Missions. Before that he 
| had taught at the University of Dubuque 
| and at Park College. He has a B.D. from 
|Union Theological Seminary and M.A. 
_) and Ph.D. degrees from George Peabody 
| College for Teachers. 


ROCK HILL, S.C. — The following 
changes in personnel have been made in 
the Board of Education of the Associate 
| Reformed Presbyterian Church: Rev. A. 
M. Rocers, Chairman of the Board of 
'Ghristian Education, has been succeeded 
by the Rev. A. S. TINKLER, of Greenwood, 
| South Carolina. Rev. Grorce Leitz, Di- 
_ rector of the Department of the Church 
_ School, has been succeeded by the Rev. 
| J. B. Henprrck of Roanoke, Virginia. 


|| CHICAGO, Ill. — Dr. Gerarp E. 
| Knorr, executive secretary of the Divi- 
sion of Christian Education, National 
Council of Churches, was the recipient of 
'a gold medal and citation from Patriarch 
| Alexander III of Antioch, on November 1. 
This gold medal and an accompanying ci- 
tation handwritten in Arabic, was given 
in recognition of the assistance of the 
National Council of Churches in develop- 
‘ing a series of conferences on Christian 
Education. 

Dr. Knoff, during the past year, has 
‘been chairman of four conferences which 
brought together the Romanian, Syrian, 
‘Russian, Greek, Carpatho-Russian, Ukran- 
‘ian, and Sevbion Orthodox churches for 
mutual discussion of the Christian educa- 
tion programs and problems, the first time 
‘these bodies had shared their experiences 
‘in this field. An outcome was the start 
‘made on a manual on the basic theory and 
‘principles of Orthodox education. 


BRIEFS 


ductions, Nashville, Tennessee, 
jof religious filmstrips since 1947, and the 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., Chi- 
jcago, have completed negotiations where- 
by S.V.E. will become the exclusive dis- 
|tributor of all Church Screen Filmstrips. 
Paut R. Kipp, owner-producer of Church 
‘Screen, has been appointed Director of 
Religious Filmstrip Production for S.V.E. 
\Mr. Kidd brings a wealth of experience 
gained as a director of Christian educa- 
ton, assistant editor on youth and adult 
\thurch school publications and visual aids 
“manager for a denominational publishing 
Rouse. 


JACKSON, Tenn. — Headquarters of 
jhe General Board of Christian Educa- 
‘ion of the Christian Methodist Episcopal 
'|Shurch is now in Jackson, Tennessee, P.O. 

E 111. The Christian Methodist Episco- 


yal Church was formerly known as the 
Jolored Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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CHICAGO, Ill.—Church Screen Pro- 
producer 


TORONTO, Ont. — Canon A. H. 
Priest, General Secretary of the General 
Board of Religious Education, Church of 
England in Canada, announces that the 
name of this church has been changed. It 
is now officially known as the Anglican 
Church of Canada. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The commit- 
tees on inter-church relations of the Unit- 
ed Presbyterian Church and the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A. have appoint- 
ed drafting committees to formulate a 
plan of union for the two churches. 


Religious Radio-Television 
Workshops Planned 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—The Broadcasting 
and Film Commission of the National 
Council of Churches is sponsoring six re- 
ligious radio-television workshops in 1956. 
The schedule is as follows: 

January 22-27, Wichita, Kansas, KAKA- 

TV. 


April 8-13, Flint, Michigan, WJRT-TV. 
July 30-August 10, New York, Union 
Theological Se minary, International 
Workshop (attended by missionaries, 
ministers, nationals from many lands.) 
November 4-9, Charleston, West Virginia. 
November 11-16, Memphis, Tennessee. 
These workshops are open to all lead- 
ers who are likely to have responsibilities 
in connection with radio and television 
production. Only those who can _ stay 
throughout a full workshop period will be 
admitted. The registration for the one- 
week workshops is $15.00; for the two- 
week workshop in New York, $35.00. Lim- 
ited scholarship help is provided by some 


denominations and _ interdenominational 
agencies. 
The Director of the Workshops is 


Cuarves H. Scumirz, Director of Broad- 
cast Training, BFC. A distinguished group 
of experts in production, script writing, 
speech, etc. will assist him. Among the 
topics to be covered are: radio and tele- 
vision writing, production principles, 
broadcasting speech, building audiences, 
audience measurement, religious newscast- 
ing, and devotional programs. 

For further information write to Mr. 
Charles H. Schmitz, National Council of 
Churches, 220 Fifth Ave., New York 1, 
NYS 


World Christian Education 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—The fourth quar- 
ter issue of World Christian Education, 
quarterly publication of the World Council 
of Christian Education and Sunday School 
Association, has as its central emphasis 
Biblical Theology and Christian Educa- 
tion. Contributors to this issue include G. 
Baez-Camarco of Mexico, Joun Howat 
of Scotland, Francisco Gatves of the 
Philippines) MANFRED MuLLER of Ger- 
many, TAKESHI TAKESAKI of Japan and 
RussELL CHANDRAN of India, and others. 

Single copies of this issue may be order- 
ed at 25c from the World Council of 
Christian Education, 156 Fifth Ave., New 
York 10, N.Y. 


Laymen's Meeting 

A special section for lay workers meets 
as part of the Annual Meeting of the Di- 
vision of Christian Education, National 
Council of Churches, in Cincinnati, Febru- 
ary 14 to 16. Attending this helps lay 
workers keep abreast of the developments 
in Christian education. For information 
write the editor of this magazine. 

The meeting is especially helpful to 
area and local Christian education com- 
mittees and superintendents. 


Correction 

In the November issue, P. 22, Col. 2, 
the quotation from Luke 15:21 (KJ.V.) 
should not have included “make me as one 
of thy hired servants.” 


MASTERY 


The Art of Mastering Life 
by E. Stanley Jones 


364 daily devotions for rich- 


er, happier living. $1.75 
Also by Dr. Jones 
THE WAY $1.50 


THE WAY TO POWER 
AND POISE ..$1.50 
HOW TO BE A TRANS- 
FORMED PERSON ..$1.50 
ABUNDANT LIV- 
ING Pee Saccttcn.es2 


at ull bookstores 
ABINGDON 
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UNIFORM 


LESSON 
COMMENTARY 


Edited by William M. Horn 


One of the finest Bible commen- 
taries available, this one-volume 
complete resource book is designed 
for students as well as teachers. It 
is based on the Revised Standard 
Version and the _ International 
Sunday School Lessons. IlIlus- 
trated with maps, charts, drawings. 


Contains: 

BACKGROUND—Easing students into the tesson. 

COMMENTS—The lesson as a whole; and verse 
by verse treatment. 

GIST—Perspective of the whole passage. 

SIDELIGHTS—Interesting related items. 

DIGGING DEEPER—Probing the subject further. 

SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT—Questions for 
class discussions. 

DAILY BIBLE READINGS—Preparing for next 
Sunday's lesson. 


* 320 pages. $2.75 
at all bookstores 
MUHLENBERG £s : 
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Austin H. Armitstead 


Audio-Visuals for Lenten Services 


Many older young people and adults want 
to learn more about their faith, the herit- 
age of the church, the contributions of 
music and art to religion, and many other 
related subjects. The period of Lent is 
an especially appropriate time for educa- 
tion of this kind. But how can we set up 
programs that will be interesting as well 
as instructive? Our church struck upon 
the idea of using audio-visual aids as a 
means of presenting these ideas. We held 
the services on Sunday evenings but they 
could also be used at mid-week services, 
as part of family nights, and at other 
times. 

Our series of six services were on the 
following themes: 

1. Theme: “Growing Toward God.” 
(Our ideas about God should grow as we 
mature in years.) Filmstrip: Growth in 
Our Idea of God. 

2. Theme: “India.” (Mission study for 
the year.) Filmstrip: India—My Country. 

3. Theme: “Reverence for Life.” (A 
study of Albert Schweitzer.) Filmstrip: 
The Life of Albert Schweitzer. 


4. Theme: “Prayer in Busy Times.” 
(Take time in mid-Lent to remember 
God.) Filmstrip: God of the Hills. Slides: 
Christ in Gethsemane and Praying Hands. 

5. Theme: “Our Heritage as Protes- 
tants.” Filmstrip: Martin Luther. 


6. Theme: “Music and Art as Aids to 
Our Spiritual Growth.” Slides: Elsie Anna 
Wood’s Life of Christ; also hymn slides. 


There are, of course, many other visuals 
that can be used effectively. I have found 
the Audio-Visual Resource Guide publish- 
ed by the Visual Education Fellowship, 
with its listings and evaluations, most help- 
fu] in the choice of materials. 

We followed these steps in planning the 
programs: 

1. The idea was presented to the official 
board. They helped urge people to attend. 


2. An attractive program folder was 
prepared by offset printing. This was used 
as a guide from week to week. 


3. Specific jobs were delegated. The 
choir director led the informal hymn sings. 
Two persons took turns in playing the 
piano. One was a high-school freshman— 
her first experience of playing regularly in 
public. The sexton was responsible for the 
physical arrangements. Our audio-visual 
chairman had the responsibility for pro- 
jecting. the materials. 


4.-A highlight of the program was the 


The Rev. Mr. Armitstead is minister of the 
Methodist Church of Center Moriches, New York. 
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exhibit arranged at the side of the as- 
sembly room each night. On the Albert 
Schweitzer night, we exhibited two large 
maps of Africa, newspaper clippings on 
Schweitzer’s 80th birthday, articles from 
church publications such as the Christian 
Advocate, Life magazine’s feature of 
Schweitzer, and a wide selection of books 
by and about Albert Schweitzer. Interest 
was high and people in the parish bor- 
rowed these books during the next month. 
5. Since we wished these to be primar- 
ily services of worship, we stressed this ele- 
ment throughout. Appropriate worship 
centers were arranged for each program. 
The order of worship, while following 
somewhat the order of our usual church 
service, included several sessions of prayer 
in unison, silent, and guided. A hymn sing 
was held before the call to worship. The 
filmstrips and slides were introduced by a 
brief talk on the theme of the evening. 
As usual, attention to details for any 
programs of this kind is important: Make 


sure that the filmstrip is set up and check- _ 


ed in advance; that chairs are arranged 
for good visibility for everyone. If there 
is a script reader, be sure he is familiar 
with the text. Take care of the physical 
arrangement of the room, including the 
placement of the piano, the exhibit and 
the worship center. Start the program on 
time. These things make for effective pre- 
sentations and a meaningful program. 

We have an opportunity to use many 
of our fine filmstrips as aids to our edu- 
cational task within the church. We can- 
not use them effectively if we expect them 
to carry the message by themselves. When 
I think of visual aids, I like to think of 
the emphasis on the word “aid.” They 
have been useful aids to the program of 
our church and we are now exploring uses 
for filmstrips in other areas. 

“When can we have more programs like 
these?” Such was the feeling of the peo- 
ple at the close of the series. This was a 
hopeful sign that the programs during 
Lent were meaningful. 


Evaluations of the materials mentioned in this 
article are included in the Audio-Visual Resource 
Guide, one of the services of the Visual Educa- 
tion cries Write to the VEF for further 
ei E. Adams Street, Chicago 3, 

nois. 


New Release Evaluation 
Color of Man 


11 minutes, color. Produced* by Robert 
Cohen, 1955. Available from the Educa- 
tional Film Sales Dept., University of Cal- 


International Journal of Religious Edu 
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ifornia at Los ‘Angeles: Apply for rental 
rates. 


Scientific facts and theories are color- 
fully visualized in this film’s treatment 
of physiological differences between the 
races. Picturing persons from the three seg- 
ments of humanity, it seeks to present and 
support the Melanin theory of racial vari- 
ations. At the outset of man’s existence, all 
humans were of one skin type. But as they 
began to migrate to the earth’s four cor- 
ners, they acquired unique physical char- 
acteristics, natural reactions to environ- 
mental factors. The film concludes on the 
note that modern science and transporta- 
tion have aided tremendously in the relo- 
cation and cultural, if not biological, | 
amalgamation of humanity, thus at least 
partially overcoming the forces originally 
responsible for the “Color of Man.” 


With a stimulating and enlightening in- 
terpretation of its subject, the film is j 
RECOMMENDED for use with senior 
highs~through adults, With extra-careful | 
preparation, it could also be quite usable | 
with junior highs. These groups will find | 
it excellent resource material in discussing 
some of the roots of prejudice as well as 
bases for human brotherhood. Though no | 
direct tie-ins with Christian teachings are | 
made, a leader should have little difficulty | 
in finding opportunities for adaptations 
to them. Camera work, script, and musical || 
backgrounds are all handled with artistry. | 


New Releases 


My Right and My Cause. 27 minutes, | 
color. Produced by the American Bible So- 
ciety, 1955. Available from the producer. | 
The re-enactment of events surrounding © 
the preservation of the new Korean ver- 
sion of the Bible, after communist occupa- | 
tion of Seoul. 


Recruits for Christ. 30 minutes, b & w. 
Produced by Family Films for the South- 
ern Baptist Convention, 1955. Available 
from Religious Film Libraries and some 
denominational publishing houses. Through 
the lives of several people, the film em- 
phasizes that there are many ways in | 
which to further the Church’s total mis- 
sionary program. 

Shield of Faith. 50 minutes, b & w. Avail- 
able from United World Films and the 
Methodist Publishing Houses. The true 
story of an English town’s loss as 80 of its 
citizens are killed in a plane crash, and 
the triumphant ministry of the parish rec- 
tor in the tragedy’s aftermath. 


Have You Tried HIGLEY’S 


> e" 


® Nothing like it! 24th 
year of making R 
TEACHERS. International 
Uniform Lesson Series. 
Saves time, ‘peps’ interest 
with four eee i ye 
plans. ge all your teach- 
ers and see the effect —zeal, 
Bible knowledge, increase in 
souls. 25 special features, 


320 pages, washable $2. 00 


ea cloth binding, only 
Order Meda from your bookstore, or 


THE HIGLEY PRESS corer, ino 


AND the most complete film series portraying 


a 
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THE MIRACLE OF LOVE 
(A new release) 

A busy pastor struggling to 
prepare his Easter sermon sud- 
denly discovers that he has been 
preaching his sermon to real-life 
situations all during the day. 


45 minutes—black & white 


THE ROAD BACK 


An Easter faith can be retained in the midst 
of a highly competitive business world. 


30 minutes—black & white 


the climactic final days in the life of Christ. 


LAST JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM TRIAL BEFORE PILATE 
20 MINUTES 15 MINUTES 
THIRTY PIECES OF SILVER THE CRUCIFIXION 
15 MINUTES 20 MINUTES 
THE UPPER ROOM NICODEMUS 
15 MINUTES 20 MINUTES 
BETRAYAL IN GETHSEMANE THE LORD IS RISEN 
15 MINUTES 15 MINUTES 
JESUS BEFORE THE HIGH PRIEST THE LORD’S ASCENSION 
15 MINUTES 15 MINUTES 
Color or black & white | vebraieei-eny acre caer as mea | 
1 endl He : 
i 
' Wonly YY INC. I 
I 1364 N. Van Ness Ave. . 
Hollywood 28, Calif. i 
FOR RENTAL OF THESE FILMS CONTACT YOUR FAMILY FILMS les or a ade ety Par ; 
FRANCHISED LIBRARY OR MAIL THIS HANDY ORDER BLANK. |! ing Bite finn erin sovin Ban 
I library. 
i IN cara ees cece stat eecee eon creer reece es an conan V nabncemensnacnes 
| 
| I Ne ef LOCC pecans Sp Spree ee ere | 
i CaS corners eraaced LONG cecareres SPO Csiisesesesen-ns J 
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For the NEW YEAR! 


The completely new comprehensive commentary 


on the International Sunday School Lessons 


aes 3 WH BS 
bed Ess. RG BAS. TEATS 
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edited by lesson analysis by 
CHARLES M. LAYMON ROY L. SMITH 
FOR EVERY SUNDAY IN 1956, THESE SPECIFIC HELPS 


TEXT: The complete lesson texts in both King James and Re- 
vised Standard Versions for easy comparison 


EXPLANATION: An outstanding scholar explains the special 
meanings of the biblical text 


APPLICATION: Roy L. Smith, well-known author and preacher, 
makes a penetrating analysis of what the Bible text means in 
terms of life today 


TEACHING SUGGESTIONS: Specific outlines, questions for dis- 
cussion, and a summary of the lesson 


For the teacher with much training who wants to stimulate his 
thinking OR for the teacher with little training who must rely on 
lesson aids for background and organizations, here is the answer 
to a long-felt need. IVS NOT TOO LATE—ORDER YOUR 
COPY TODAY. 


448 large pages 6x9 inches 


Only $2.95 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


Published 
JANUARY 9 


c. H. DODD 


BENEFITS OF HIS 
PASSION 


Jesus, through his dedication to his 
Father’s will, established a point of com- 
plete submission to God’s design. Christ’s 
obedience is the release of creative power 
for the perfecting of human life. Through 
this obedience we see the way to obtaining 
the benefits of his death. $1 


by Walter Russell 
BOWIE 


LIFT UP YOUR HEARTS 


(enlarged edition) 


Here are prayers, litanies, meditations, 
and other worship helps for use in private 
or group devotions. There are prayers for 
many occasions: for times of distress, for 
family concerns, for special days and sea- 
sons. Hymns, declarations of faith, and a 
service of meditation are also included in 
this unique devotional manual. $1.50 


7 by John Sutherland 
BONNELL 


HEAVEN AND HELL 


The senior minister of Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York City, here 
writes on the nature of heaven, the nature 
of hell, the reality of eternal life, and | 
whether earthly relationships will be com} 
tinued in the life after this. Those who | 
would have distant visions brought near will 
profit immeasurably from reading is 
book. $1 


by Frank S. MEAD 


HANDBOOK OF 
DENOMINATIONS 


- (revised and enlarged) 


The latest and most authentic data on 


266 religious bodies is gathered here into 


concise, convenient form. Contains a con- 
densation of the history, doctrine, organi- 
zations, and present status of each fe 
Completely objective, indexed. $2.95 


ABINGDON PRESS 


